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PROLOGUE 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  the  second  of  two 
studies  focusing  on  "Family  Factors  Critical  to  the  Retention 
of  Navy  Personnel."  The  first  study  (Szoc,  1982'  reported  the 
results  of  a  338-item  questionnaire  sent  to  a  sample  of  Navy 
personnel  with  primary  dependents  who  were  within  6  months  or 
less  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  re-enlist  or  extend  their 
existing  service  requirement.  The  key  variable  of  the  first 
study  was  retention  intent:  the  expression  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  respondents  to  stay  in  or  leave  the  Navy. 

The  main  variable  of  interest  in  this  study  is  the  retention 
behavior  of  those  same  participants,  as  evidenced  by  data 
culled  from  official  Navy  records.  As  such,  it  represents  a 
longitudinal  follow-up  of  those  respondents. 

In  order  to  keep  this  report  relatively  self-contained  and 
to  free  the  reader  from  the  need  to  continually  refer  to  sections 
of  the  first  study's  report,  the  sections  presenting  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  survey  methodology  are  repeated  here  with  some 
minor  updating.  The  results  section,  since  it  focusses  cn 
retention  behavior,  rather  than  retention  intent,  presents  data 
not  previously  reported. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Problem 

The  retention  of  qualified  personnel  within  the  military 
has  been  an  issue  of  national  concern,  receiving  front  page 
attention  in  national  magazines  and  newspapers  across  the 
country.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  Congressional  hearings  and 
public  debate  and  has  been  designated  a  priority  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  The  Navy,  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
the  Armed  Services,  has  encountered  difficulcies  in  retaining 
adequate  numbers  of  qualified  personnel.  These  difficulties 
extend  beyond  first  term  service  members,  where  re-enlistment 
rates  are  traditionally  low,  to  include  second  term  and  mid-career 
officers  and  NCO's.  The  costs  of  recruiting  and  training 
replacement  personnel  at  this  more  advanced  level  are  very  high 
in  terms  of  fiscal  expenditures  and  readiness  for  battle. 

Concomitant  with  the  rising  concern  over  retention,  the 
Navy  has  been  increasingly  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
recent  trends  in  the  structure  of  the  family.  The  Navy  family 
has  traditionally  been  faced  with  certain  unique  problems 
related  to  the  Navy's  mission.  Frequent  relocations,  family 
separations  due  to  deployment  and  temporary  duty  assignments, 
and  social  and  cultural  isolation  have  traditionally  placed 
strains  on  Navy  family  life.  The  dramatic  rise  in  the  number 
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of  married  individuals  in  the  Navy  coupled  with  societal  trends 
have  served  to  focus  attention  on  the  quality  of  Navy  family 
life  and  its  potential  implications  for  the  Navy's  ability  to 
retain  personnel. 


In  the  Road  Map  for  Navy  Family  Research,  (Westinghouse, 
1980)  family  issues  critical  to  retention  were  identified  as  a 
research  priority  for  a  number  of  reasons: 


o  There  was  a  lack  of  information  about  family  issues 

and  retention  and  a  need  for  more  systematic  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  available  knowledge. 

o  Other  studies  had  suggested  that  family  factors  play 
a  highly  significant  role  in  influencing  career 
intentions  and  decisions. 

o  The  nature  of  the  relationship  between  family  factors 
and  retention  was  not  completely  understood. 

o  Information  on  specific  factors  was  needed  by  policy 
makers  and  program  planners  who  are  responsible  for 
the  development  of  policies  and  services  that  have 
the  greatest  likelihood  of  affecting  retention. 


The  two  broad  goals  of  the  study  on  "Family  Factors  Critical 
to  the  Retention  of  Navy  Personnel"  were: 


o  The  synthesis  of  existing  knowledge  about  the  causal 
relationship  between  family  factors  and  retention. 

o  T1  generation  of  new  knowledge  about  the  manner  in 
wtuch  specific  factors  affect  re-enlistment  decisions 
and  suggest  changes  in  Navy  policy  and  services  that 
would  affect  retention  decisions. 


The  objectives  by  which  the  study  goals  were  achieved 


included: 


o  The  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  family- 

related  factors  play  a  role  in  the  decision  to  leave 
the  Navy  for  enlisted  men  and  for  officers. 

o  The  determination  of  the  characteristics  of  those 

service  members  who  leave  for  family-related  reasons. 

o  The  determination  of  what  issues  led  to  the  decision 
to  leave  for  those  service  members  for  whom  family 
issues  are  important. 

o  The  suggestion  of  the  types  of  policy  changes  or 
supports  which  might  encourage  service  members  to 
remain  in  the  Navy. 


The  research  reported  here  constitutes  a  natural  extension 
and  elaboration  of  the  prior  study.  Where  the  first  "Family 
Factors  Critical  to  Retention"  examined  a  host  of  variables  and 

their  relationships  to  retention  intent,  this  study  focuses  on 

j 

retention  behavior.  The  goals  of  this  research  include: 


o  The  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  retention 
behavior  corresponds  to  intent. 

o  The  investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  family  and 
service  variables  predict  behavior,  intention,  and 
their  concordance. 

i 

o  The  elaboration  and  further  specification  of  the 
causal  model  developed  during  the  first  study. 

i 

In  order  to  make  this  report  a  self-contained  document, 
portions  of  text  and  data  tables  from  the  first  report  have 
been  included  for  comparison  purposes. 


Background 

While  the  issue  of  retention  in  the  private  sector  (e.g., 
employee  turnover)  has  been  studied  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  (see  Steers  and  Mowday,  1979,  for  a  review),  it  has 
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been  only  recently  that  studies  of  military  retention  have  been 
reported.  The  issue  of  family  factors  and  retention  of  military 
personnel  is  more  recent  still.  Most  ©£  the  studies  reviewed 
here  dealt  with  samples  of  Navy  personnel,  although  other 
military  branches  are  represented.  The  nature  of  the  populations 
studied  ranged  across  gender,  included  civilian  and  military 
spouses,  and  covered  first  term,  second  term,  and  mid-career 
personnel.  What  follows  is  a  brief  summary  of  each  of  those 
studies . 

Attrition  and  Retention.  A  number  of  studies  can  be  categorized 
as  "retention  only  studies"  in  that  no  family  factors  were 
examined,  or  only  examined  cursorily  (Cook,  Novaco,  and  Sarason, 
1980;  Landau  and  Farkas,  1978;  Lund,  1978;  Stoloff,  Lockman, 
Allbritton,  McKinley,  1972;  Trejo,  1978).  However,  apart  from 
demographics,  these  studies  did  not  examine  the  same  variables. 

For  example.  Cook,  et  al  (1980)  found  Locus  of  Control  (LOC)  to 
be  highly  associated  with  attrition  rates  in  Marine  recruits; 
those  with  external  LOC  having  higher  attrition  rates  than 
those  with  internal  LOC.  They  also  found  a  pre-post  shift  in 
Locus  of  Control,  depending  on  whether  the  respondents'  particular 
military  unit  was  a  high  or  a  low  attrition  unit.  They  concluded 
that  the  environment,  cognition,  and  behavior  interact  in  a 
dynamic  manner  to  affect  attrition.  Landau  and  Farkas  (1978) 
found  that  both  attrites  and  non-attrites  rank-ordered  enlistment 
motivations  similarly,  but  that  attrites  were  more  influenced 
by  situational  factors;  a  finding  that  is  consonant  with  that 
of  Cook,  et  al,  (1978)  with  regard  to  Locus  of  Control. 


In  another  vein,  Stoloff,  et  al,  (1972),  in  a  study  of 
retention  of  Naval  enlisted  men  on  sea  duty,  found  the  major 
correlates  of  retention  to  be  satisfaction  with  Navy  life, 
enlistment  motivation,  training,  marital  status,  socio-economic 
class,  seniority  and  performance,  and  some  family  variables. 
Similarly,  Lund  (1978)  found  that,  for  Army  Junior  Grade  officers, 
job-related  and  benefit-related  factors  were  associated  with 
high  retention  rates.  He  also  found  a  large  concordance  between 
an  officer's  stated  intent  to  leave  and  his  wife's  attitude 
with  regard  to  that  decision.  Finally,  Trejo  (1978)  found  a 
number  of  factors  contributing  to  attrition:  low  pay,  inadequate 
housing,  erosion  of  benefits,  job  dissatisfaction,  intellectual 
stagnation,  and  the  accruing  of  minor  irritants  to  major  levels. 

Taken  together,  the  above  studies  suggest  that  while  some 
attrition  may  be  associated  with  certain  personological  variables 
(e.g..  Locus  of  Control),  a  good  portion  of  dissatisfaction  may 
be  attributed  to  those  factors  inhibiting  a  perception  of  the 
military  as  a  good  career  choice.  These  factors  include  direct 
job-related  variables,  such  as  job  dissatisfaction,  as  well  as 
career-related  factors,  such  as  inadequate  professional  advancement 
and  use  of  personal  skills. 

Women  and  the  Military.  Studies  within  this  group  can  be 
divided  into  two  types:  those  dealing  with  female  enlistees, 
and  those  dealing  with  wives  of  enlisted  men.  A  provocative 
topic,  illustrated  by  studies  such  as  that  of  Borack  (1978),  is 
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the  impact  of  the  Women's  Movement  on  female  role  perceptions 

and  preferences  and  the  secondary  impact  on  the  choice  of  the  - 

o 

military  as  a  desirable  career.  Bcrack  found  that  women  who 
would  consider  enlisting  in  the  Navy  under  its  current  organization 

and  set  of  policies  would  not  consider  that  action  if  the  - - 

policies  were  changed.  Similarly,  those  women  who  perceive  the 
Navy  as  continuing  gender  stereotyping  would  consider  enlisting 
if  those  gender  stereotyping  tendencies  (perceived  or  real) 

© 

diminished.  In  other  words,  current  Navy  policies  such  as 
restricting  the  role  of  women  to  non-combat  positions  are 
positive  factors  affecting  enlistment  among  some  women.  For 

» 

other  women,  changes  in  Navy  policies  to  allow  for  such  things 
as  female  combat  positions  and  deployments  would  positively 

affect  enlistment.  - - 

© 

Two  studies  (Hoiberg,  1979;  Thomas,  1977)  present  a  conflictir 

set  of  findings  in  one  regard.  Hoiberg,  in  a  secondary  analysis  , — 

_ o 

of  hospitalization  records,  found  that  most  Navy  women  were  in 
traditional  (i.e.,  historically  female  dominated)  occupations. 

Thomas  (1977)  studied  a  number  of  variables  to  examine  the  Navy 

o 

as  an  occupational  choice  using  men  and  women  in  her  sample. 

She  found  that  both  men  and  women  had  similar  motivations  in 
enlisting:  to  make  something  of  their  lives.  Additionally,  she 
found  that  most  women  favored  traditional  work  roles  (e.g., 
clerical  rather  than  mechanical).  She  speculated  that,  since 
many  Navy  jobs  are  not  traditional  and  more  women  are  needed  in 

_ g  . 

these  areas,  female  enlistees  would  experience  some  dissonance 
that  may  lead  to  job  dissatisfaction.  Thomas'  results  do 
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fortify  the  results  of  Borr.ck  in  that  the  traditional  role 
oriented  women  appear  to  be  the  ones  who  are  enlisting  in  the 
Navy. 

Wilcove,  et  al,  (1979)  examined  those  pre- enlistment 
variables  predictive  of  female  enlistee  attrition.  They  found 
38  of  their  questionnaire  items  highly  predictive  of  attrition 
including  mental  health,  occupational  needs,  socializing  and 
dating  behavior,  job  satisfaction  and  intention  to  marry. 

These  studies  indicate  that,  by  and  large,  females  enlist 
in  the  Navy  for  the  same  reasons  males  do  and  tend  to  have 
traditional  role  preferences;  their  attrition  rates  also  seem 
to  be  affected  by  the  same  sets  of  variables  as  the  ones  applicable 
to  male  enlistees. 

Navy  Wives  and  Navy  Families.  Navy  wives  form  a  conceptually 
different  subgroup  than  female  enlistees.  Although  they  are 
not  enlisted  members  of  the  Navy,  they  are  subject  to  formal 
Navy  policies  and  procedures  as  well  as  to  informal  norms  from 
other  Navy  wives.  The  literature  seems  to  indicate  that  Navy 
wives  do  have  an  influence  on  their  husbands  re-enlistment 
decisions . 

Grace,  et  al,  (1976)  studied  a  sample  of  584  Navy  wives 
with  an  instrument  covering  the  following  content  areas: 
demographics,  retention/re-enlistraent,  career  counseling,  work 
environment,  organizational  climate,  personal  factors,  and 
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information  utilization.  Due  to  the  richness  of  this  study,  it 
is  difficult  to  briefly  summarize  here.  One  of  the  main  findings 
was  that  almost  all  wives  thought  of  themselves  as  being  able 
to  influence  their  husbands  re-enlistment  decision.  (See  also 
Thomas  &  Duming,  1980,  and  McGrath,  1977.)  The  implicit 
relationship  posited  by  Grace,  et  al,  was  that  the  wife  influences 
the  husband,  and  that  factors  which  influence  the  wife  (e.g., 
housing,  extent  of  social  services)  would  thus  indirectly 
affect  the  re -enlistment  decision.  (On  the  other  hand,  Thomas 
and  Durning,  1980,  found  that  wives  would  not  use  their  influence 
in  this  manner.)  The  husband  would,  in  addition,  be  influenced 

directly  by  those  factors  found  to  be  salient  for  retention  in 

i 

general . 

j 

I 

In  a  related  study  Grace  and  Steiner  (1978)  found  a  number 
of  factors  affecting  Navy  wives  favorableness  to  their  husband's 
re-enlistment  including:  wives'  satisfaction  with  their  present 
job,  favorableness  to  Navy's  re-enlistment  programs,  favorableness 
to  Navy  rules  and  regulations,  wives'  expectations  about  Navy 
life,  the  national  economic  conditions,  the  wives  being  proud 
of  being  associated  with  the  Navy,  and  lack  of  sea-duty  for 
women.  Thus  it  seems  that  civilian  wives  are  affected  by  the 
same  factors  as  their  enlisted  husbands. 


The  nature  of  the  Navy's  mission  almost  demands  that 
separations  will  occur  between  spouses,  making  the  study  of  the 
dynamics  of  such  separations  interesting  in  its  own  right. 
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From  a  policy  oriented  perspective,  the  Navy  resources  available 
to  separated  wives  and  the  utilization  of  these  resources  is 
extremely  important.  Decker  (1977)  studied  Navy  wives,  whose 
husbands  were  currently  deployed,  with  regard  to  their  child 
care  concerns,  their  home  management,  their  personal  need 
satisfaction,  their  emotional  makeup,  and  general  knowledge  of 
Navy  resources.  A  number  of  interesting  findings  emerged. 

First  of  all,  she  found  that  coping  with  separation  becomes 
more  difficult  with  increased  frequency  of  deployment  rather 
than  less.  Wives'  self  perception  about  their  ability  to  cope 
with  problems  appeared  to  be  related  to  pay  grade,  age,  and 
residence  in  a  civilian  community.  Coping  with  problems  of 
personal  need  satisfaction  was  related  to  age,  number  of  years 
as  a  Navy  wife  and  pay  grade.  When  wives  seek  help  during 
separation,  they  tap  informal  caretaking  resources  first.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  this  is  due  to  personal  preference  or 
whether  it  is  due  to  a  limited  knowledge  of  Naval  resources 
available.  This  study  illustrates  the  extreme  strain  that  is 
placed  on  a  family  through  separation. 

Taking  a  "career-cycle"  approach  Derr  (1979)  examined  a 
number  of  factors  as  they  relate  to  stages  of  an  officer's 
career,  especially  the  influence  of  the  wife.  In  the  early 
career,  the  fundamental  coping  issue  is  that  of  accepting  the 
Navy  as  a  way  of  life  with  the  separation  and  long  hours  involved. 
Family  issues  become  more  acute  at  mid-career,  with  more  demands 
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being  placed  on  the  whole  family  to  contribute  to  career  advancement 
The  late  career  phase  is  dominated  by  a  need  for  stability,  by 
growing  into  an  executive  role,  and  by  aging. 

Within  the  context  of  a  path  analytic  like  framework, 

Woelfel  and  Saveli  (1978)  examined  a  number  of  factors.  Among 
their  many  findings  was  that  marriage  satisfaction  was  not 
significantly  related  to  job  satisfaction,  and  that  job  satis¬ 
faction  was  the  single  most  important  factor  determining  retention. ‘ 

The  Air  Force  Studies.  Although  these  could  have  been  included 
in  a  number  of  previous  categories,  they  are  reviewed  separately 
here  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  the  methodological  rigor 
employed  was  approached  or  matched  by  few  of  the  studies  cited 
above.  Secondly,  the  data  obtained  tapped  several  hundred 
variables  along  a  number  of  dimensions,  thus  comprising  an 
extremely  rich  source.  The  Air  Force  data  is  reported  in  a 
number  of  studies  (Carr,  Orthner,  Brown  III,  1978;  Orthner,  ~~1 

1980a,  1980b).  In  the  main  report  (Orthner,  1980a),  the  factors 
relevant  to  retention  decisions  included:  spouse  support  for 

* 

career,  close  friendship  support,  satisfaction  with  the  level  "" 
of  pay,  satisfaction  with  Air  Force  rules  and  regulations, 
satisfaction  with  treatment  by  superior  and  feelings  of  job 
security.  Of  these,  the  single  most  important  factor  was 
spouse  support  for  an  Air  Force  career,  especially  with  younger 
enlisted  and  officer  members.  Factors  contributing  to  job 
morale  were  different  for  men  and  women  (Orthner,  1980b).  “ — 


Satisfaction  with  personnel  management  contributed  to  job 
morale  and  retention  intent.  Air  Force  wives  were  most  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  personnel  support,  with  many  women  wanting  more 
or  better  marital  support  programs,  especially  overseas. 

The  picture  delineated  by  the  Air  Force  studies  emphasizes 
that  marital  solidarity  and  relational  support  systems  are  most 
important  for  job  morale  and  retention.  The  need  for  such 
support  may  be  increased  due  to  the  changing  nature  of  marital 
roles  and  the  family  in  the  society  at  large. 

Literature  Critique  and  Causal  Model.  The  studies  reviewed 
above,  while  few  in  number  (compared  to  the  thousands  of  refer¬ 
ences  available  on  retention  in  the  civilian  population  ),  do 
give  rise  to  a  formidable  array  of  variables,  variable  content 
areas,  and  relationships  among  those  variables  and  areas. 

Despite  the  richness  of  some  of  the  data  sets  described,  or 
perhaps  due  to  that  richness,  many  of  the  studies  have  essentially 
underanalyzed  the  data,  merely  reporting  the  percentage  of 
respondents  answering  a  given  way  with  some  accompanying  Chi- 
square  or  t- tests  to  ascertain  statistical  significance.  Many 
of  the  studies  exhibited  a  notable  lack  of  multivariate  analysis 
even  though  appropriate  for  the  data  at  hand. 

Apart  from  critiques  of  such  method  and  design  consider¬ 
ations  as  validity,  reliability,  and  bias,  the  studies  above 
suggest  sets  of  diverse  variables  that  may  be  directly  or 
indirectly  predictive  of  retention.  The  main  theme  that  runs 


through  the  literature  taken  in  aggregate  is  that  an  individual's 
career  choices,  such  as  whether  or  not  to  remain  in  the  Navy, 
take  place  in  a  number  of  simultaneous  contexts.  These  contexts 
are  inter-related  and  interactive.  Figure  1  exemplifies  one 
possible  perspective  of  the  variable  domains  that  may  be  predictive 
of  retention.  It  presents  the  variables  culled  from  the  studies 
above,  classified  according  to  a  taxonomic  scheme  which  reflects 
the  possible  contexts  within  which  a  retention  decision  is 
made.  The  four  contexts  are: 


o  Individual  Variables.  Included  here  are  demographic, 
psychological,  and  sociological  variables  as  well  as 
the  re-enlistment  variables. 

o  Family  Variables.  This  category  covers  spouse  character¬ 
istics,  marital  satisfaction.  Navy/family  conflicts, 
and  aspects  of  family  life. 

o  Job  Variables.  Work  occurs  in  the  context  of  other 
people  —  co-workers  and  supervisors  as  well  as  the 
individual.  Thus,  this  category  includes  such  constructs 
as  counselor  support,  job  characteristics,  and  concordanc 
between  job  and  career  expectations. 

o  Navy  Variables.  Being  in  the  Navy  is  a  way  of  life 
with  its  own  unique  characteristics  that  differ  from 
those  in  other  military  branches.  Additionally  there 
are  a  number  of  services  the  Navy  offers  to  its 
members,  services  which  may  enhance  the  Navy  life  for 
some  and  diminish  the  potential  rewards  for  others. 


The  taxonomic  scheme  described  above,  while  very  broad,  is 

deficient  in  that  the  essential  interconnectedness  among  all  of 

1 

these  variables  is  not  evident.  People  do  not  isolate  the 
various  factors  of  everyday  life  either  conceptually  or  behavioral 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  multi-faceted  nature  of  any  human 
experience,  these  variables  must  be  combined  in  a  manner  suggestiv 
of  causally  interactive  relationships. 
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FIGURE  1:  INITIAL  SETS  OF  VARIABLE  DOMAINS 


Taking  this  approach,  a  path  analytic  model  was  developed, 
relating  many  of  the  important  dimensions  discussed  in  the 
literature  review  into  a  framework  for  study  and  analysis. 

Figure  2  graphically  displays  this  model.  The  thirteen  major 
components  6hown  in  Figure  2  represent  sets  rather  than  individual 
variables  to  facilitate  graphic  interpretation.  The  first 
factor  in  the  model  consists  of  various  demographic  characteristics 
Variables  such  as  gender,  race,  and  educational  level  determine, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  opportunity  structure  available  to  an 
individual.  Sociological  literature  is  replete  with  examples 
of  demographics  as  exogenous  variables  associated  with  causally 
subsequent  variables.  In  the  model,  demographies  are  predicted 
to  contribute  to  household  variables  (e.g.,  household  maintenance 
responsibility),  job  characteristics,  and  marriage  and  family 
variables.  Within  this  first  segment,  household  variables  are 
also  hypothesized  to  be  causally  related  to  marriage  and  family 
variables. 

Financial  status  in  the  model  is  meant  to  encompass  not 
only  a  respondent's  individual  income  but  the  total  income 
available  to  a  family.  It  includes  such  things  as  spouse's 
income,  BAS  (Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence),  BAQ  (Basic 
Allowance  for  Quarters),  income  from  an  outside  job,  and  income 
from  a  person's  dependents.  Job  characteristics  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  financial  status,  although  basic  pay  is  determinec 
by  pay  grade.  Household  variables  such  as  rent  or  mortgage, 
utilities,  and  transportation  costs,  contribute  inversely  to 
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FIGURE  2:  INITIAL  CAUSAL  MODEL 


financial  status.  The  demands  of  the  household  and  the  job  as 
well  as  the  family  income  available  are  hypothesized  to  contribute 
to  financial  satisfaction.  In  general,  the  lower  the  financial 
status,  the  lower  the  financial  satisfaction,  and  the  more 
likely  that  a  person  will  want  to  leave  the  Navy. 

Household  and  marriage  variables  as  well  as  financial 
status  are  seen  to  determine  the  extent  of  use  of  family  services 
which,  in  turn,  affect  the  assessments  of  the  quality  of  family 
services.  It  is  hypothesized  that  the  more  services  that  are 
used  or  desired,  the  more  opportunity  there  will  be  to  assess 
their  quality,  and  the  greater  the  possibility  of  Navy/family 
conflicts,  especially  if  family  services  do  not  match  the 
expectations  or  the  needs  of  the  family.  The  availability  and 
use  of  family  services  are  seen  to  also  contribute  to  financial 
satisfaction,  satisfaction  with  Navy  life,  and  marital  and 
family  satisfaction.  Navy/family  conflicts  contribute  negatively 
to  marital  and  family  satisfaction  which  contributes  to  the 
retention  decision. 

The  last  stage  in  the  model  posits  four  types  of  satisfactior 
measures  all  of  which  are  hypothesized  to  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  retention  decision:  financial  satisfaction,  satisfaction 
with  Navy  life,  job  satisfaction,  and  marital/family  satisfaction" 
Among  these  indicators,  financial  satisfaction  is  hypothesized 
to  indirectly  affect  Navy  life  satisfaction  and  job  satisfaction. 


The  path  analysis  conducted  in  the  first  study  revealed 
four  factors  contributing  directly  to  the  intended  retention 
decision  and  other  factors  with  indirect  contributions.  The 
direct  factors  were: 

o  Opinion  of  the  Spouse 

o  Satisfaction  with  family  life  in  the  Navy 

o  Job  Satisfaction 

o  Years  of  military  service 

The  indirect  factors  were: 

o  Social  support  from  co-workers 

o  Satisfaction  with  Navy  services 

o  Marital  Satisfaction 

o  Satisfaction  with  family  separation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  current  study  was  to  re-examine 
the  findings  in  light  of  the  behavior  of  the  individuals  from 
the  first  study.  The  next  section  describes  the  target  sample 
and  the  procedures  by  which  retention  behavior  was  examined. 
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METHOD 


Sample 


Three  constraints  were  desirable  for  defining  the  sample 
universe : 


o  Since  the  aim  of  the  study  involved  the  examination 

of  Navy  families,  only  those  personnel  who  are  currently 
married  and/or  have  primary  dependents  would  be 
selected. 

This  constraint  dictates  that  only  personnel  with 
primary  dependents  be  part  of  the  sampling  uni verse. 
Extrapolating  from  the  figures  provided  by  Orthner 
and  Nelson  (1980),  there  were  283,379  such  personnel 
in  the  Navy  at  the  time  of  the  first  study.  This 
figure  includes  persons  with  civilian  spouses,  with 
and  without  children,  and  dual  military  couples. 

o  Since  enlistees  in  the  E4  through  E6  pay  grades  and 
officers  in  the  01  through  04  pay  grades  are  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  study,  only  personnel  falling 
within  this  range  would  be  selected. 

These  persons  are  at  a  critical  point  in  their  Navy 
career:  not  too  old  to  start  a  new  career  as  civilians, 
but  having  had  enough  experience  in  the  Navy  to  make 
a  reasonable  decision.  Also,  these  persons  are  at  an 
age  when  the  demands  of  family  are  very  meaningful 
and  when  Navy/family  conflicts  may  be  at  their  most 
salient.  Finally,  these  persons  represent  a  large 
financial  investment  to  the  Navy,  and  efforts  at 
increasing  their  retention  would  be  particularly  cost 
effective. 

I 

o  Because  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine 
retention,  it  was  necessary  to  define  a  temporal 
window  which  would  locate  individuals  who  had  to  make 
a  retention  decision. 


An  initial  examination  was  made  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ^avy  personnel  master  tapes  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  persons  in  the  sampling  universe  defined  by  the 
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above  constraints.  It  was  decided  to  survey  all  the  individuals 
falling  within  the  following  parameters: 

o  E4  through  E6  pay  grade  for  enlisted,  01  through  04 
for  officers. 

o  One  or  more  primary  dependents 

o  For  enlisted,  those  whose  term  of  enlistment  would 
end  on  November  1,  1981;  for  officers,  those  whose 
Minimum  Service  Requirement  (MSR)  would  end  sometime 
in  the  period  from  July,  1981  through  July,  1982. 

Instrument  Development 

The  vehicle  for  data  collection  in  the  first  study  was  a 
lengthy  and  comprehensive  questionnaire.  The  development  of 
the  questionnaire  was  a  collaborative  effort  involving  Westinghouse 
staff,  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 
(NPRDC) ,  and  staff  from  the  Navy  Family  Support  Division  (NMPC-66). 
The  questionnaire  consisted  of  326  items  (338  items  for  dual 
military  career  couples)  classified  into  a  number  of  categories, 

1 

including: 


o  Demographic  items 

o  Household,  marriage,  and  family  (Part  of  Section  V, 
Section  VI ) 

o  Housing  and  housing  expenses  (Section  VII) 

o  Transportation  (Section  VIII) 

o  Job  and  work  conditions,  (Section  IX) 

Financial  information,  including  household  income  and 
Navy  allowances  (Section  X) 


o 


o  Social  support  (Section  XI) 

o  Family  separation,  including  information  on  deployments 

and  Temporary  Duty  Assignments  (Section  XII) 

o  Relocation  (Section  XIII) 

o  Satisfaction  with  Navy  life  and  services  (Section 

XIV) 

o  Factors  associated  with  the  retention  decision  (Section  XV, 
XVI) 

o  Improvements  in  aspects  of  Navy  life  and  services 
(Section  XVII) 

The  substantive  areas  included  in  the  questionnaire  were 
varied  enough  to  capture  the  breadth  of  the  Navy/family  experience, 
while  each  area  was  covered  in  sufficient  detail  to  assure 
capturing  the  depth  of  that  experience.  Each  major  section 
frequently  included  objective  or  factual  items  (e.g.,  number  of 
hours  worked  in  the  l.avy  job)  as  well  as  attitudinal  items 
eliciting  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  respondent.  Additionally, 
some  of  the  sections  contained  scales  from  past  surveys  which 
were  of  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  interest. 

Because  the  sample  included  dual  military  couples,  the 
main  survey  was  augumented  with  a  questionnaire  section  applicable 
only  to  those  couples.  This  version  of  the  questionnaire  was 
sent  only  to  individuals  who  were  in  a  dual  military  career 
situation.  Both  versions  of  the  questionnaire  were  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  approval.  A  copy  of  the 
approved  questionnaire  is  included  as  Appendix  A  of  this  report. 
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Follow-Up  Study 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  retention  behavior  of  the  individuals 
involved  in  the  first  study  two  different  data  sources  were 
used. 


o  Enlisted  Personnel  System  Tracking  File, 
o  Officer  Attrition  File. 


Both  of  these  files  are  maintained  by  NMPC.  For  both 
files,  Westinghouse  submitted  a  magnetic  tape  containing  only 
the  social  security  numbers  of  the  individuals  from  the  study 


target  sample.  Because  the  need  for  confidentiality  was  paramount,' 
three  separate  sets  of  files  were  used  by  Westinghouse: 


o  SSN  files,  containing  only  the  social  security  numbers 
of  persons  in  the  target  sample.  It  was  used  to  key 
official  Navy  records  (such  as  the  Officer  Attrition 
File)  to  the  target  sample. 

o  Survey  response  file,  containing  the  survey  responses 
of  the  sample,  along  with  their  Westinghouse  generated 
5-character  ID  number. 

o  Id  number  translation  file,  containing  the  internally 
generated  Westinghcuse  Id  and  the  social  security 
number.  This  file  was  used  by  Westinghouse  personnel 
to  match  Navy  records  and  survey  responses. 


Westinghouse  received  sets  of  files  containing  the  tracking 
and  attrition  data  from  the  Navy.  By  means  of  computer  programs 
specifically  written  for  the  task,  Westinghouse  staff  created  a 
number  of  files  which  constituted  supersets  of  the  obtained 
files  so  that  each  respondent  had  all  of  his  or  her  respective 
data  in  one  place.  The  social  security  numbers  were  deleted  T~ 
from  these  master  files  so  that  the  confidentiality  of  individuals 
was  not  compromised. 
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RESULTS 


There  were  1016  officers  and  3802  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  target  sample,  for  a  total  number  of  4818  individuals. 

Table  1,  reproduced  from  the  first  study,  shows  selected  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  of  the  target  sample.  These  data  were 
compiled  from  information  supplied  from  the  Navy  Personnel 
Master  Tapes.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  target  sample  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  male  and  predominately  white,  with  blacks  comprising 
11.6%  of  the  enlisted  personnel  and  4.2%  of  the  officers,  and  a 
sizable  proportion  of  persons  in  other  racial  categories. 

Although  an  attempt  was  made,  in  selecting  the  original  sample, 
to  include  only  enlisted  grades  of  E4  through  E6,  it  can  be 
seen  that  all  nine  pay  grades  were  represented,  with  the  majority 
of  the  sample  concentrated  in  the  desired  pay  grades.  Most 
enlisted  personnel  had  a  high  school  education.  Since  no 
educational  data  was  supplied  for  the  officers,  it  is  not  shown 
in  the  Table. 

For  comparison  purposes.  Table  2  provides  the  same  information 
for  the  respondent  sample  as  Table  1  did  for  the  target  sample. 
Examination  of  Table  2  shows  that  females  tended  to  respond  at 
a  higher  rate  than  did  males,  and  that  whites  responded  at  a 
higher  rate  than  blacks  among  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 
The  "other"  category  for  race  showed  a  much  higher  response 
rate  for  enlisted  personnel  than  for  officers.  Inspection  of 
the  response  rates  as  differentiated  by  pay  grade  shows  an 


TABLE  1:  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TARGET  SAMPLE 


Enlisted 

Officer 

(n)  Z 

(n)  Z 

Sex: 

Male 

3564 

94.3 

968 

95.3 

Feasle 

218 

5.7 

48 

4.7 

Race: 

White 

2969 

78.1 

790 

77.8 

Black 

442 

11.6 

43 

4.2 

Other /unknown 

391 

10.3 

183 

18.0 

Rate/Grade: 

El 

45 

1.2 

01 

42 

4.7 

E2 

88 

2.3 

02 

573 

56.4 

E3 

296 

7.8 

03 

387 

38.1 

E4 

928 

24.4 

04 

13 

1.3 

E3 

970 

25.5 

05 

1 

.1 

E6 

1078 

28.4 

E7 

352 

9.3 

E8 

38 

1.0 

E9 

7 

.2 

Education: 

0—8 

20 

.5 

(years  in  school) 

9-12 

3238 

84.9 

13  -  16 

544 

14.3 

16+ 

10 

.2 

TOTAL: 


3802  100.0 


1016  100.0 


TABLE  2:  RESPONSE  RATE  BY  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


Enlist 

ed 

Officers 

(n) 

(2) 

(Response  X) 

(n) 

(2) 

(Response  2) 

lex:  Male 

978 

92.3 

27.3 

292 

94.2 

30.2 

Female 

82 

7.7 

37.6 

18 

5.8 

37.5 

ice:  White 

864 

82.1 

29.1 

293 

94.2 

37.0 

Black 

62 

5.9 

14.0 

7 

2.3 

16.3 

Other 

126 

12.0 

32.2 

11 

3.5 

6.0 

»te/Grade 

:  El 

0 

0.0 

0 

* 

E2 

3 

0.3 

3.4 

E3 

21 

2.0 

7.1 

E4 

125 

12.0 

13.5 

E5 

331 

31.7 

34.1 

E6 

407 

39.0 

37.8 

E7 

125 

12.0 

35.5 

E8 

26 

2.5 

68.4 

E9 

5 

.5 

71.4 

ducation 

fears  in 

0-8 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

** 

School) 

9-12 

910 

93.5 

28.1 

6 

1.9 

13-16 

113 

11.0 

20.8 

223 

71.5 

16+ 

5 

.5 

50.0 

83 

26.9 

Due  to  a  misworded  question  in  the  survey,  officers  did  not  always  give  their 
paygrade,  thus  making  the  officer  paygrade  data  not  comparable  with  those  from 
the  Master  Tape. 

Since  no  educational  data  for  officers  were  provided  in  the  abbreviated  Master 
Tape  file  sent  to  Westinghouse,  response  rates  could  not  be  computed. 
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apparent  positive  relationship  as  a  function  of  pay  grade. 

This  observation  should  be  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  small 
"n's"  at  the  pay  grade  extremes  make  the  corresponding  response 
rates  gross  estimates  at  best  of  the  ''true  rate". 

Despite  the  differential  response  rate  by  sex  and  race, 
the  respondent  sample  does  not  deviate  markedly  from  the  target 
sample  except  for  blacks.  Blacks  are  under-represented  by 
about  half.  Any  generalizations  in  this  report  based  on  difference: 
as  a  function  of  race,  therefore,  should  be  interpreted  with 
extreme  caution. 


A  critical  methodological  issue  has  to  do  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  results  of  survey  data  from  a  sample  can  be  generalize 
to  the  universe  from  which  the  sample  came.  This  is  especially 
true  with  regard  to  the  primary  criterion  variable:  retention. 

It  was  not  possible  to  assess  this  generalizability  in  the 
first  study  because  retention  intent  was  not  available  for 
non-respondents.  But  because  data  on  retention  behavior  was 
available  for  everyone,  the  potential  generalizability  of  the 
survey  results  can  be  examined.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  non¬ 
respondents  behaved  in  the  same  manner  (within  measurement 
error)  as  respondents,  then  confidence  in  the  generalizability 
of  the  sample  would  be  increased. 


Table  3  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  non-respondents 
and  respondents  by  their  actual  retention  behavior;  i  .e. , 
staying  in  or  leaving  the  Navy.  Data  are  displayed  separately 
for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  The  numbers  of  persons  in 
any  category  of  the  tabular  subdivision  are  always  shown  in 
parentheses.  The  rows  and  columns  labeled  "Marginals"  represent 
the  proportion  of  persons  in  a  certain  category,  ignoring  the 
other  category. 


Table  3  illustrates  these  points: 


o  Officers  had  a  higher  response  rate  than  enlisted 

persons  (i.e.,  a  larger  proportion  of  respondents  as 
evidenced  by  the  right-hand  column  marginals). 

o  For  officers  there  was  no  statistically  significant 
relationship  between  retention  behavior  and  whether 
they  responded  to  the  survey  or  not.  There  was, 
however,  a  slight  trend  for  those  who  left  the  Navy 
to  respond  at  a  greater  rate  in  comparison  to  those 
who  stayed. 

o  For  enlisted  personnel,  there  was  a  statistically 

significant  relationship  between  behavior  and  respondent 
type.  A  higher  proportion  of  those  who  stayed  responded, 
in  comparison  to  those  who  left. 


The  implications  are  that  any  conclusions  drawn  about 
officers  can  be  held  with  confidence  and  that  any  drawn  about 
enlisted  persons  deserve  some  caution.  However,  the  relative 
proportion  of  "stayers"  and  "leavers"  for  respondents  and 
non-respondents  is  still  fairly  close  so  that  this  statistically 
significant  difference  may  have  relatively  small  conceptual 
implications.  Arguably,  it  is  also  conceivable  that,  within  a 
behavior  category  (e.g.,  leave),  the  dynamics  at  work  in  the 
decision  process  are  more  often  similar  than  dissimilar. 


TABLE  3:  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  OF  RESPONDENTS  AND  NON-RESPONDENTS 
FOR  OFFICERS  ANT  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS 


Non-Respondents : 
Respondents: 


Marginals : 
Chi-Square  -1..82  p  >  .10 


BEHAVIOR 


Lea^e 

Stay 

Marginals 

X 

14.  IX 

85. 9X 

55. 8X 

(n) 

(64) 

(391) 

(455) 

X 

17. 8X 

82. 2X 

44. 2X 

(n) 

(64) 

(296) 

(360) 

X 

15. 7X 

84. 3X 

100. OX 

(n) 

(128) 

(687) 

(815) 

ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


_ I 


BEHAVIOR 


Chi-Square  •  17.8.?  p  <  .001 


Leave 

Stay 

Marginals 

Respondents: 

X 

34. 4X 

65. 6X 

64. 3X 

(n) 

(736) 

(1404) 

(2140) 

Respondent?: 

X 

27. 2X 

72. 8X 

35. 7X 

(n) 

(323) 

(1187) 

(1187) 

Marginals: 

X 

31. 8X 

68. 2X 

100X 

(n> 

-  (1059) 

(2268) 

(3327) 

NOTE:  The  marginal  percentages  presented  here  are  conceptually  different 
the  vithin-cell  percentages.  Please  see  text  for  details. 


Figure  3  graphically  displays  the  retention  behavior  of 
respondents  and  non- respondents ,  organized  as  a  hierarchical 
tree  stemming  from  the  target  sample.  The  percentages  shown  in 
each  successive  level  of  the  tree  refer  only  to  the  node  immediately 
above.  So,  for  example,  for  officers,  82.2%  of  the  44.2%  who 
were  respondents  stayed  in  the  Navy. 

The  Link  Between  Intention  and  Behavior 


One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this  research  is  to 
deepen  the  understanding  of  the  link  between  retention  intent 
and  retention  behavior.  Attitudes,  intentions,  and  behavior 
have  been  studied  in  social  psychology  for  a  number  of  years. 
Although  a  number  of  theoretical  frameworks  exist,  and  some 
have  achieved  pre-eminence  over  others,  the  exact  link  between 
attitude  and  behavior  remains  uncertain.  Part  of  this  uncertainty 
stems  from: 


o  The  logical  extensions  required  in  specifying  a 
general  theory  of  attitudes  and  behavior  and  then 
interpreting  the  theory  in  the  context  of  a  single 
specific  attitude  and  a  single  specific  behavior. 

o  The  uncertainty  injected  into  any  theory  by  the  fact 
that  people  are  stochastic  creatures:  while  we  may 
assign  a  probabilistic  link  between  attitude  and 
behavior  (i.e.,  a  propensity),  we  can  and  do  change 
our  minds.  Furthermore,  we  are  not  necessarily  con¬ 
sistent  internally,  increasing  the  net  uncertainty. 

Thus,  the  retention  behavior  of  persons  in  the  sample  as  a 
function  of  expressed  intention  is  a  phenomenon  requiring  some 
extended  examination. 
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Table  4  shows  retention  behavior  for  officers  and  enlisted 
persons  as  a  function  of  their  retention  intent.  The  relationships 
for  officers  and  enlisted  persons  are  both  statistically  significant 
as  would  be  expected.  This  Table  exhibits  some  fascinating  and 
provocative  characteristics.  The  rows  and  the  row  marginals 
show  the  intention  of  the  respondents.  Almost  two-fifths  (37%) 
of  the  respondents  (officers  and  enlisted  personnel  combined) 
indicated  that  they  wished  to  leave  the  Navy.  About  one-fourth 
(24%)  actually  left.  Further,  as  Table  4  shows,  the  extent  to 
which  respondents  carried  out  their  expressed  intention  differed 
in  a  number  of  ways: 


o  Those  respondents  with  the  intention  of  staying 

exhibited  the  highest  concordance  between  intent  and 
behavior.  Almost  all  (96%)  of  those  respondents  with 
the  intent  to  stay  actually  stayed  in  the  Navy. 

o  Those  respondents  with  the  intention  of  leaving 

exhibited  the  lowest  concordance  between  intention 
and  behavior.  Only  about  one-half  (48%)  of  the 
respondents  with  the  intent  to  leave  actually  left. 

o  Those  respondents  who  were  undecided  about  their 

retention  intent  tended  to  stay.  Only  about  one-tenth 
(13%)  of  the  undecided  respondents  actually  left  the 
Navy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even  from  a  methodological 
standpoint,  studying  the  link  between  intention  and  behavior  is 
problematic:  stated  intentions  are  frequently  colored  by  such 
things  as  situational  demand  characteristics  and  the  social 
desirability  or  non-desirability  of  a  particular  response. 
Inherent  in  surveys  such  as  the  one  in  the  first  study  is  the 
assumption  that  respondents  answer  honestly,  without  intending 
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TABLE  4  :  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF 

RETENTION  INTENT  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED 


BEHAVIOR 

OFFICERS 

Leave 

Stay. 

Marginals 

ORIGINAL  INTENTION 

Leave  Z 

42.12 

57.9% 

33.0% 

(n) 

(51) 

(70) 

(121) 

Undecided  2 

8.1 

91.9% 

33.5% 

(n) 

(10) 

(113) 

(123) 

Stay  2 

1.6 

98.4% 

33.5% 

(n) 

(2) 

(121) 

(123) 

Marginal:  2 

17.2 

82.8% 

100.0% 

(n) 

(63) 

(304) 

(367) 

Chi-Square  *  81.06  p  <  .001 


ENLISTED 

PERSONNEL 

BEHAVIOR 

Leave 

Stay 

Marginals 

ORIGINAL 

INTENTION 

Leave  % 

55.9% 

44.1% 

38.4 

(n) 

(252) 

(199) 

(451) 

Undecided  % 

15.3% 

84.7 

20.6 

(n) 

(37) 

(205) 

(242) 

Stay  2 

4.22 

95.8% 

41.0 

(n) 

(20) 

(461) 

(481) 

Marginal :  2 

26.3 

73.7 

100.0 

(n) 

(309) 

(865) 

(1174) 

Chi-Square  ■  340.16  p  .01 
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to  deliberately  lie  or  misrepresent  their  intentions.  Finally, 
intentions  themselves  are  at  times  vague,  unclear,  and  inconsistent 
with  prior  behavior  or  attitudes. 

Of  course,  a  major  premise  of  social  science  is  that 
patterns  do  emerge  from  the  statistical  aggregate  of  a  particular 
group.  Thus,  in  this  analysis  of  intention  and  behavior,  we 
wish  to  identify  and  elucidate  patterns  of  intention  and  behavior 
that  are  typical  of  the  particular  group  or  sub-group  in  question. 
Examination  of  the  data  in  Table  4  suggests  that  a  conceptual 
scheme  for  classifying  different  patterns  of  intention  and 
behavior  might  be  of  some  utility.  The  next  section  describes 
such  a  scheme. 

A  Conceptual  Scheme  For  Retention  Decisions 

One  of  the  most  active  areas  in  social  psychological 
research  has  been  that  concerned  with  "Dissonance"  Theory. 

Briefly,  Dissonance  Theory  suggests  that  if  a  person's  actions 
are  not  consistent  with  their  prior  statements  or  attitudes,  a 
tension  is  created  that  needs  resolution.  Many  times  the 
nature  of  the  resolution  takes  the  form  of  a  revision  of  prior  | 
attitudes.  In  a  similar  fashion  we  can  think  of  the  link  I 

between  intention  and  behavior  —  at  least  in  the  realm  of  the  1 

i 

retention  decision  —  in  terms  of  "concordance".  By  thinking 
of  the  respondents  in  the  sample  in  terms  of  their  expressed  t 

intention  compared  to  their  actual  behavior,  we  get  a  scheme  j 

such  as  the  one  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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RETENTION 

BEHAVIOR 


RETENTION 

INTENT 


Leave 


Undecided 


Stay 


Leave 


o 


Stay 


o 


Concordant 


Di8cordant 

Undefined 


FIGURE  4:  CONCEPTUAL  SCHEME  FOR  CONCORDANT/DISCORDANT 
RETENTION  DECISION 


The  Figure  shows  five  different  subgroups: 


o  Concordant  Leavers:  Those  whose  intention  to  leave 
the  Navy  corresponded  to  their  action. 

o  Concordant  Stayers:  Those  whose  intention  to  stay  in 
the  Navy  corresponded  to  their  action. 

o  Discordant  Leavers:  Those  who  intended  to  stay  but 
actually  left. 

o  Discordant  Stayers:  Those  who  intended  to  leave  but 
actually  stayed. 

o  Undecided:  Those  who  indicated  that  they  did  not 

know  their  intention  at  the  time  of  the  first  study. 

Looking  at  the  data  of  Table  4,  it  is  clear  that  these  five 
groups  are  represented  with  different  proportions  in  the  sample 
and  that  the  enlisted/officer  patterns  differ.  For  example, 
there  were  more  concordant  leavers  among  enlisted  personnel 
than  among  the  officers.  Additionally,  there  were  slightly 
more  concordant  stayers  among  the  officers  than  among  enlisted 
personnel,  and  there  were  more  undecideds  among  the  officers 
than  among  the  enlisted  personnel.  However,  behavior  patterns 
for  the  undecided  respondents  were  very  similar  for  officers 
and  enlisted  persons.  In  both  groups,  the  proportion  of  un¬ 
decideds  that  stayed  in  the  Navy  was  overwhelmingly  high. 

Also,  those  who  intended  to  leave  but  nevertheless  stayed  in 
the  Navy  were  a  sizeable  group  as  compared  to  the  other  groups 
in  the  conceptual  scheme. 

This  suggests  that  an  analysis  of  some  of  these  groups 
might  be  very  fruitful.  Of  special  interest  would  be  the 
foil  ,/ing: 
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o 


Discordant  Stayers.  About  half  of  these  individuals 
did  not  do  what  they  said  they  would  —  leave  the 
Navy.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  understand  the 
reasons  and  rationale  for  these  people  changing  their 
minds.  Assuming  that  their  stated  intention  was 
truthful  (and  in  the  aggregate,  it  probably  was), 
identifying  the  exact  nature  of  the  decision  process 
is  of  some  value. 

o  Concordant  Leavers.  These  are  the  individuals  who 
left  the  Navy  just  as  they  said  they  would.  It  is 
for  these  individuals  that  the  reasons  behind  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Navy  would  be  perhaps  the 
most  clear. 

o  Undecideds.  In  the  analysis  of  the  data  from  the 
first  study,  it  was  reported  that  the  undecided 
individuals  possessed  some  characteristics  more 
typical  of  those  intending  to  leave.  Thus,  they 
seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  some  psychological 
continuum  between  these  two  opposite  intentions.  In 
this  light,  it  is  surprising  that  such  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  individuals  ultimately  stayed  in  the 
Navy.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  of  some  interest 
to  go  back  and  examine  the  pattern  of  their  responses 
in  the  light  of  their  subsequent  behavior. 


These  groups  are  discussed  further  in  a  later  section  of 
this  report.  The  conceptual  scheme  presented  here  has  guided 
parts  of  the  analysis,  and  it  deserves  further  investigation. 


The  next  major  section  discusses  the  simple  (i.e.,  one¬ 
dimensional)  correlates  of  retention  behavior.  In  this  context, 
the  term  correlates  is  used  not  in  a  statistical  sense,  but 
rather  to  denote  those  variables  that  may  be  related  to  retention 
behavior.  It  is  similar  in  spirit  to  a  like  -  titled  section 
in  the  report  of  the  first  study.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
possible  to  compare  the  data  for  intention  and  for  behavior 
from  the  two  reports. 


Correlates  of  Retention  Behavior 

Demographic  Characteristics .  Past  research  as  well  as  anecdotal 
evidence  suggests  that  retention  varies  to  a  limited  extent 
with  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  person.  Table  5 
displays  the  data  for  retention  behavior  as  a  function  of  sex, 
race,  enlistment  term,  type  of  duty,  and  fleet  assignment  of 
the  respondents.  (In  this  context,  the  word  "function"  is  used 
simply  to  indicate  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  statistical 
relationship,  not  necessarily  a  causal  one.)  For  this  table, 
the  term  "demographics”  includes  some  characteristics  of  the 
respondent's  Navy  job. 

The  data  are  reported  separately  for  officers  and  for 
enlisted  personnel.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  give  the  number 
of  persons  in  that  particular  subcategory.  The  percent  leaving 
and  the  percent  staying  are  arithmetic  complements  of  each 
other.  At  the  very  bottom  of  Table  5  is  a  small  subtable  that 
indicates  whether  or  not  a  particular  relationship  is 
statistically  significant.  If  the  relationship  between  a 
variable  and  retention  behavior  is  significant,  then  the  Chi- 
Square  value  is  displayed.  If  the  relationship  is  not  signi¬ 
ficant,  the  subtable  entry  contains  two  dashes. 


It  can  be  seen  that  only  three  of  these  relationships  are 
significantly  related  to  retention  behavior: 


TABLE  5  :  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  SELECTED  DEMOGRAPHIC  AND 

ASSIGNMENT  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS 


ENLISTED  PERSONS 


Ini 

Leave  Z 

Stay  % 

Ini 

Leave  Z 

Stay  ?  .  > 

2X: 

Male 

(349) 

17.2 

82.8 

(1113) 

26.3 

73.7 

Female 

(19) 

15.8 

84.2 

(87) 

29.9 

70.1  • 

VCE: 

White 

(347) 

17.3 

82  7 

(977) 

28.2 

71.8 

Black 

(7) 

14.3 

85.7 

(73) 

19.2 

80.8 

Spanish/ Indian 

(6) 

33.3 

66.7 

(37) 

32.4 

67.6_  ;.  , 

Asian 

(5) 

0.0 

100.0 

(85) 

10.6 

89. 4..  •. 

NLISTMENT 

First : 

DNA 

(423) 

42.3 

57.7 

ERM: 

Second: 

DNA 

(366) 

24.6 

75.4 

Third: 

DNA 

(305) 

9.2 

90.8 

Fourth: 

DNA 

(94) 

18.1 

8i.9 _ 

• 

vt>v  nv 

Surface 

(162) 

17.9 

82.1 

(462) 

29.4 

r  •  *rf-.  -  v 

70.  e 

TTTV  « 

Submarine 

(41) 

29.3 

70.7 

(124) 

28.2 

71. 8:/ 

Naval  Air 

(64) 

4.7 

95.3 

(309) 

24.3 

75.7.  - 

Other 

(96) 

17.7 

82.3 

(269) 

23.4 

76.e 

LEET: 

Pacific 

(93) 

14.0 

86.0 

(278) 

29.1 

70.?“"*  *  ~  -Jj 

Atlantic 

(125) 

20.0 

80.0 

(365) 

28.2 

71  •  1  1-  •.« 

Ashore  U.S. 

(133) 

17.3 

82.7 

(425) 

24.9 

75.:  Wi 

Ashore  Overseas 

(12) 

0.0 

100.0 

(116) 

21.6 

78.  v.  2 
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>tes:  Chi  square  values  are  presented  VARIABLE  OFFICERS  ENLISTED 

Sex  —  — 


Chi  square  values  are  presented 
for  those  relationships  that  are 
statistically  significant  at 


p  jt.05 

Race 

— 

15.25 

—  «  Not  Statistically  Significant 

Term 

DNA 

105.58 

DNA  ■  Does  Not  Apply 

Duty 

11.47 

— 

Fleet 

_ 
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o  Race  for  enlisted  personnel, 

o  Enlistment  term  for  enlisted  personnel, 

o  Type  of  duty  for  officers. 

In  all  instances,  positive  retention  behavior  (i.e.,  staying  in 
the  Navy)  was  higher  in  comparison  to  retention  intent.  The 
exact  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  will  be  discussed  in  later 
chapters  of  this  report. 

The  retention  behavior  of  enlisted  persons  varied  with 
their  racial  or  ethnic  category.  The  Asian  enlisted  personnel 
exhibited  the  highest  retention  behavior;  the  Spanish/ Ameri  n 
Indians  exhibited  the  lowest.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Blacks  and  Asians  have  the  highest  retention  rates.  This 
corresponds  to  the  finding  from  the  first  study  on  intention, 
where  these  two  groups  also  had  relatively  high  rates  of  in¬ 
tending  to  stay  in  the  Navy. 

As  expected,  retention  behavior  varied  tremendously  as  a 
function  of  the  enlistment  term.  Those  in  their  first  term 
left  in  the  greatest  proportions,  with  the  proportion  leaving 
decreasing  in  the  higher  terms .  The  Table  shows  that  those  in 
the  fourth  term  left  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  in  the  third 
term.  This  is  not  as  anomalous  as  it  may  first  appear  because 
the  fourth  termers  include  those  who  have  reached  20  years  of 
service.  In  fact,  term  of  enlistment  corresponds  only  loosely 
to  years  of  service  because  of  the  different  lengths  of  time 
that  may  constitute  a  single  term  of  enlistment. 


Retention  varied  with  type  of  duty  only  for  officers. 

Here  we  see  those  assigned  to  submarine  duty  having  the  lowest 
retention  rates,  and  those  assigned  to  Naval  Air  with  the 
highest.  This  also  corresponds  to  the  findings  in  the  first 
study  with  regard  to  intention.  The  reasons  for  this  variation 
of  retention  with  type  of  duty  are  fairly  direct.  The  hardships 
imposed  by  submarine  duty  are  well  docv-**»nted.  It  is  a  great 
stressor  and  can  lead  to  great  tensions  for  many  persons, 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  a  family  or  are  single.  Naval 
Air  duty  may  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  carrying  with 
it  a  certain  amount  of  status  and  additional  benefits. 

Marriage  and  Family.  Just  as.  retention  may  vary  with  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  an  individual,  the  first  study 
found  that  retention  intent  varied  somewhat  with  what  can  be 
described  as  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  family 
unit.  Table  6  shows  the  retention  behavior  of  the  respondents 
and  its  variation  with  whether  or  not  the  respondent  is  a 
single  parent,  whether  this  is  a  traditional  marriage,  whether 
the  spouse  works,  and  whether  the  spouse  has  a  professional  or 
a  paraprofessional  occupation.  The  format  of  the  Table  is 
similar  to  the  previous  one. 

Whether  a  marriage  was  considered  to  be  traditional  or  not 
was  deduced  from  the  respondent’s  answers  to  questions  concerning 
the  sharing  (non- traditional )  or  non-sharing  (traditional)  of 


household  duties  such  as  child  care  and  the  locus  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  decision  making.  The  classifications  that  were 
ultimately  used  were  imperfect;  yet  they  are  useful  for  examining 
any  pattern  if  it  exists. 


Of  the  variables  shown  in  Table  6,  only  two  are  significantly 
related  to  retention  behavior; 

o  Enlisted  personnel  with  mixed  marriages, 
o  Officers  whose  spouses  have  professional  jobs. 

Enlisted  personnel  who  had  mixed  marriages  stayed  in  the  Navy 
to  a  greater  degree  than  those  who  did  not.  This  corresponds 
to  a  similar  finding  in  the  first  study  with  regard  to  intention. 
Officers  with  spouses  possessing  professional  jobs  left  in 
greater  proportion  than  those  who  did  not. 


Other  relationships  contained  in  Table  6  are  as  follows: 


o  Mixed  Carriages.  These  were  much  more  common  among 
the  enlisted  respondents  than  the  officers.  About  1 
out  of  9  enlisted  persons  was  in  a  mixed  marriage 
while  only  1  officer  out  of  30  was  in  such  a  marriage. 

o  Traditional  Marriage.  As  classified  by  an  admittedly 
imperfect  measure,  sizeable  proportions  of  enlisted 
personnel  and  officers  were  in  non- traditional  marriages. 
The  fact  that  there  was  no  relationship  with  regard 
to  retention  behavior  may  imply  that  this  variable  is 
not  an  effective  construct  as  used  in  this  study. 

o  Working  Spouse.  About  equal  proportions  of  enlisted 
personnel  and  officers  had  spouses  who  work.  This 
proportion  (about  half)  is  close  to  the  national  norm 
among  civilians  so  that  military  families  are  very 
similar  to  the  national  norm.  There  is  a  marked 
trend  on  the  part  of  officers  with  working  spouses  to 
exhibit  lower  retention  than  enlisted  persons.  The 
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TABLE  6  :  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  SELECTED 

MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  VARIABLES  (PART  I) 


t 


Notes 


OFFICERS 


MIXED 

(n) 

Leave  Z 

MARRIAGE 

Yes 

(12) 

16.7 

No 

(336) 

17.3 

SINGLE 

PARENT 

Yes 

(7) 

14.3 

No 

(359) 

17.0 

TRADITIONAL 

MARRIAGE 

Yes 

(150) 

16.7 

No 

(203) 

17.2 

SPOUSE 

WORKS 

Yes 

(184) 

20.1 

SPOUSE  HAS 
PROFESSIONAL 

No 

(169) 

13.6 

JO* 

Yes 

(116) 

26.7 

No 

(61) 

8.2 

ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


Stay  Z 

in 1 

Leave  Z 

Sta)LZ, 

83.3 

(128) 

18.8 

81.3 

82.7 

(933) 

27.3 

72.7 

85.7 

(60) 

31.7 

68.3 

83.0 

(1137) 

26.4 

73.6 

83.3 

(622) 

25.9 

74.1 

82.8 

(477) 

26.2 

73.8 

79.9 

(590) 

25.3 

74.7 

86.4 

(509) 

26.9 

73.1 

73.3 

(206) 

28.2 

71.8 

91.8 

(’47) 

24.2 

75.8 

« 


RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  -  SUMMARY  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS  (PART  I) 

CHI-SQUARE 


:  Chi  square  values  are  presented 
for  those  relationships  that  are 
statistically  significant  at 
P  ,<*05 

—  -  Not  Satietically  Signifi¬ 
cant 

DNA  •  Does  Not  Ap)  ly 


VARIABLE 
Mixed  Marriage 
Single  Parent 
Traditional  Marriage 
Spouse  Works 
Spouse  Prof.  Job 


OFFICER  ENLISTED 
3.85 


7.36 


. . ft 
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reason  behind  this  relatonship  is  found  in  the  sub¬ 
table  for  the  next  variable:  professional  job. 

o  Spouse  with  Professional  Job.  A  much  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  officers  have  spouses  with  professional 
positions  as  compared  to  enlisted  personnel.  This 
may  explain  the  lower  retention  of  officers  with 
spouses  who  work  in  the  following  way.  It  is  likely 
that  spouses  with  professional  positions  have  career 
demands  that  are  treated  on  an  equal  footing  as  those 
of  the  military  member.  Thus,  there  may  be  not  only 
an  increase  in  conflict  for  the  family  staying  in  the 
Navy  --  subject  to  various  PCS  moves  —  but  also  an 
increase  in  the  depth  of  that  conflict. 


As  Table  6  shows,  there  are  relationships  between  family 
factors  and  retention:  mixed  marriages  among  enlisted  personnel 
are  related  to  increased  retention  behavior;  whether  a  spouse 
has  a  professional  position,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indicative 
of  decreased  retention  for  officers.  It  seems  to  be  true  that 
even  on  the  level  of  demographic  characteristics,  the  factors 
in  a  marriage  are  intertwined  with  retention  behavior.  As  we 
shall  see  below,  attitudinal  factors  increase  this  complexity. 


Marriage  and  family  structure  are  examined  further  in 
Table  7.  This  Table  goes  beyond  the  household  characteristics 
presented  in  the  first  study  by  specifying  family  structure  in 
terms  of  dependent  type  (spouse,  child,  others)  and  family  life 
cycle.  The  family  life  cycle  variable  is  defined  so  as  to 
represent  the  age  of  the  youngest  child.  It  shifts  the  focus 
from  the  number  of  children  to  the  degree  of  their  dependency 
on  their  parents,  as  a  representation  of  the  maturity  of  the 
family.  In  this  sense,  the  measure  represents  stages  in  family 
life  from  the  extreme  dependency  of  the  pre-school  child  to  the 
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TABLE  7  :  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  SELECTED 
MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  VARIABLES  (PART  II) 


OFFICERS  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


FAMILY 

ini 

Leave  % 

S_-ay_% 

ini 

Leave  X 

Stay  X 

STRUCTURE 

No  one 

(29) 

13.8 

86.2 

(67) 

23.9 

76.1 

Spouse  only 

(139) 

25.2 

74.8 

(233) 

34.3 

65.7 

Child  only 

(32) 

12.5 

87.5 

(189) 

28.0 

72.0 

Others  only 

(5) 

20.0 

80.0 

(12) 

25.0 

75.0 

Spouse  &  child 

(165) 

10.9 

89.1 

(668) 

25.4 

74.6 

Spouse  &  cnild  &  others 

(1) 

0.0 

100.0 

(30) 

3.3 

96.7 

IS  THERE  AT  LEAST 

ONE  CHILD 

Yes 

(198) 

11.1 

88.9 

(896) 

25.1 

74.9 

No 

(174) 

23.6 

76.4 

(321) 

31.5 

68.5 

FAMILY  LIFE  CYCLE 
(Age  of  Youngest  Child) 

No  children 

(174) 

23.6 

76.4 

(321) 

31.5 

68.5 

Under  5  years 

(160) 

11.9 

88.1 

(630) 

27.6 

72.4 

5-12  years 

(29) 

6.9 

93.1 

(207) 

16.4 

83.6 

13-18  years 

(2) 

0.0 

100.0 

(36) 

22.2 

77.8 

over  18  years 

(7) 

14.3 

85.7 

(23) 

39.1 

60.9 

RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  -  SUMMARY 

OF  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY 

RELATIONSHIPS 

(PART  II) 

CHI-SC 

)UARE 

Notes:  Chi  square  values  are 

VARIABLE 

OFFICER 

ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 

presented  for  those  re¬ 
lationships  that  are 

Family  Structure 

11.98 

17.48 

statistically  sig¬ 

At  least  1  child 

9.34 

4.54 

nificant  at  p  £.05 

Family  Life  Cycle 

10.87 

17.31 

—  ■  Not  Satistically 
Significant 


DNA  **  Does  Not  Apply 


"empty  nest"  condition  where  children  are  no  longer  living  with 
the  parents.  As  in  the  first  study,  the  simple  presence  of 
dependent  children  is  also  presented  in  the  Table,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  summarized  as  a  dichotomy. 


All  three  of  these  variables  represent  statistically 
significant  relationships  for  both  officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 
As  was  true  for  intention,  those  without  dependent  children 
were  more  likely  to  leave.  The  proportion  staying  then  increases 
progressively  for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  whose  youngest 
child  is  under  5  years,  and  for  those  whose  youngest  child  is 
between  5  and  12  years  old.  Looking  at  family  structure.  Navy 
members  comprised  of  a  couple  with  no  children  (spouse  only) 
are  more  likely  to  leave  the  Navy  than  are  those  comprised  of 
children  only  or  of  both  children  and  spouse. 


Two  aspects  are  of  major  importance:  the  presence  of 
dependent  children,  and  the  age  of  the  youngest  child.  In¬ 
creased  responsibility,  in  the  form  of  dependent  children, 
appears  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  staying  in  the  Navy. 
However,  for  those  with  dependent  children,  stage  in  the  family 
life  cycle  plays  a  role:  those  with  very  young  children  (under 
5)  are  comparatively  more  likely  to  leave  than  those  with 

i 

children  between  5  and  12.  This  suggests  that  the  desire  for 
job  stability  through  the  elementary  school  years  may  have  a 
positive  effect  on  retention. 
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Spouse  Influence.  The  unique  pattern  of  spouse  influence  on 
the  retention  decision,  replicated  in  many  studies  including 
the  findings  on  intention  reported  in  the  first  study,  is  as 
follows: 

o  Both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  are  usually 
aware  of  their  spouse's  opinion,  and 

o  that  opinion  is  considered  to  be  important. 

However,  spouses  do  not  necessarily  actively  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  retention  decision,  and  this  facet  of  the  pattern 
was  also  reflected  in  the  first  study.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  data  presented  in  this  study  are  based 
upon  the  perceptions  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
surveyed;  they  are  not  based  upon  direct  responses  from  spouses 

Table  8  examines  spouse  support  for  the  Navy  career, 
spouse  opinion  as  to  the  intended  retention  decision,  and  the 
perceived  importance  of  the  spouse's  opinion.  In  relationship 
to  retention  behavior,  the  spouse's  opinion  was  considered  to 
be  very  important  by  both  stayers  and  leavers.  Host  spouses 
supported  the  Navy  career.  Again,  there  is  no  significant 
difference  here  between  those  staying  and  those  leaving. 

There  is,  however,  a  significant  difference  between  those 
who  stayed  and  those  who  left  and  the  retention  preference  of 
the  spouse.  There  is  a  positive  match  between  those  who  stayed 
and  spouse  desire  for  the  respondent  to  stay  in  the  Navy. 
Upwards  of  ninety  percent  of  those  respondents  staying  in  the 


TABLE  8:  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  SPOUSE  INFLUENCE 


>ES  SPOUSE  SUPPORT 

(n) 

OFFICERS 

Leave  X 

iVY  CAREER 

Yes 

(317) 

17.0 

No 

(26) 

11.0 

Don't  Know 

(12) 

33.3 

)ES  SPOUSE  WANT 
iSPONDENT  TO 
:ay  IN  NAVY 

Yes 

(117) 

2.6 

No 

(177) 

29.4 

Don't  Know 

(60) 

10.0 

1P0RTANCE  OF 
'OUSE'S  OPINION 

Very  Important 

(203) 

16.3 

Quite  Important 

(130) 

20.4 

Somewhat  Important 

(43) 

7.0 

Not  Important 

(ID 

27.3 

ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


Stay  X 

ini 

Leave  X 

Stay  X 

83.0 

(948) 

26.2 

73.8 

88.5 

(123) 

18.7 

81.3 

66.7 

(49) 

32.7 

67.3 

97.4 

(536) 

9.5 

90.5 

70.6 

(469) 

45.4 

54.6 

90.0 

(107) 

19.6 

80.4 

83.7 

(655) 

25.2 

74.8 

79.6 

(261) 

25.3 

74.7 

93.0 

(138) 

29.7 

70.3 

72.7 

(73) 

27.4 

72.6 

RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  -  SUMMARY  OF  SPOUSE'S  INFLUENCE 


fates:  Chi  square  values  are 

presented  for  those  re¬ 
lationships  that  are 
statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  at  p  <^.05 

—  ■  Not  Satlstlcally 
Significant 

DNA  ■  Does  Not  Apply 


CHI-SQUARE 

VARIABLE  OFFICER  ENLISTED 

...Career 

...to  stay  38.16  171.38 

Opinion  —  — 
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Navy  had  spouses  supportive  of  that  intent.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  respondents  who  left  the  Navy,  the  proportion  of  spouses 
perceived  to  support  staying  drops  to  about  two-thirds  to 
one-half  (for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel,  respectively). 

In  sum,  spouse  opinion  with  respect  to  the  retention 
decision  is  known  and  considered  important.  Concordance  between 
spouse  opinion  and  the  retention  decision  was  higher  for  those 
who  stayed  than  for  those  who  left. 

Job  and  Military  Service  Characteristics.  Years  of  service  and 
paygrade  are  important  factors  in  any  job  relationship.  Table 
9  presents  these  and  two  additional  factors  more  closely  associate 
with  the  military  job:  CREO  category  and  current  overseas  duty. 

All  of  these  factors  represent  statistically  significant  rela¬ 
tionships  for  enlisted  personnel.  For  officers,  these  factors 
are  either  not  applicable  or  represent  relationships  which  show 

I 

no  significant  differences.  j 

.  .  j 

For  officers,  the  trend  is  for  a  higher  retention  rate  j 

with  years  of  service.  For  enlisted  personnel,  there  is  an 
apparent  anomaly  in  this  pattern:  those  with  5-8  years  of 
service  are  more  likely  to  leave  than  any  other  group,  including  ; 
those  with  4  years  of  service  or  less.  However,  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  first  terms  of  enlistment  are  for  six  years. 
Enlisted  pay  grade,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  a  predictable 
progression  in  the  retention  rate.  That  is,  as  pay  grade 
increases,  the  proportion  staying  in  the  Navy  increases. 


TABLE  9  :  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF 

SELECTED  JOB  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE  VARIABLES 


OFFICERS 


RS  OF 

VICE 

isl 

Leave  Z 

ess  chan  4  yrs. 

(138) 

23.2 

-8  years 

(129) 

14.0 

-12  years 

(72) 

15.3 

3  or  more 

(33) 

6.1 

GRADE 

listed) 

1-E3 

DNA 

4-E6 

DNA 

7-E9 

DNA 

0  CATEGORY 
listed  only) 

DNA 

DNA 

DNA 

DNA 

DNA 

RENTLY 

RSEAS 

es 

(18) 

5.6 

o 

(340) 

17.6 

ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


Stay  % 

ini 

Leave  Z 

Stay  % 

76.8 

(311) 

34.4 

65.6 

86.0 

(300) 

39.3 

60.7 

84.7 

(279) 

20.8 

79.2 

93.9 

(327) 

13.1 

86.9 

(28) 

57.1 

42.9 

(978) 

28.1 

71.9 

(174) 

12.1 

87.9 

(7) 

42.9 

57.1 

(131) 

26.7 

73.3 

(371) 

20.5 

79.5 

(279) 

21.9 

78.1 

(315) 

33.3 

66.7 

94.4 

(148) 

18.2 

81.8 

82.4 

(975) 

27.6 

72.4 

RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  -  SUMMARY  OF  JOB  RELATIONSHIPS 


Chi  square  values  are 

VARIABLE 

OFFICER 

ENLISTED 

presented  for  those  re¬ 
lationships  that  are 

Years  of  Service 

— 

69.41 

statistically  sig¬ 

Enlisted  Pay  Grade 

DNA 

50.39 

nificant  at  p  £.05 

Enlisted  Creo 

DNA 

18.29 

— ■  ■  Not  Satistically 
Signifi cant 

DNA  »  Does  Not  Apply 

Overseas 

"  lr 

5.31 

CREO  categories  represent  the  degree  of  importance  cf 
particular  Navy  jobs  as  a  function  of  need  and  the  availability 


of  personnel  with  applicable  skills.  The  CREO  categories 
ascend  in  importance  from  Category  E  to  Category  A.  There  are 
financial  incentives  available  for  retaining  individuals  in  the 
categories  of  greater  need.  The  data  in  Table  9  suggests  that 
these  incentives  are  not  working  as  well  as  might  be  hoped  ~ 
one  third  of  the  enlisted  personnel  in  Category  A  left.  This 
represents  a  greater  proportion  of  leavers  than  for  any  of  the 
other  higher  CREO  categories. 


The  second  factor  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
military  job,  whether  or  not  the  respondent  was  currently 
overseas,  was  also  significant  for  enlisted  personnel.  Those 

'  * 

who  were  overseas  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  comparatively 
more  likely  to  stay  in  the  Navy.  This  may  represent  a  relationshi 


between  the  likelihood  of  overseas  assignment  and  other  career 
factors,  or  it  may  simply  represent  the  preference  for  overseas 
assignment  on  the  part  of  some  individuals.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
not  possible  to  assess  family  disruption  or  stability  from  this 
factor  alone;  other  factors  potentially  disruptive  of  families 
are  discussed  below. 


The  job  and  military  service  characteristics  examined  here 
do  present  three  particularly  clea-  messages  that  relate  to  the 
retention  of  enlisted  personnel.  The  first  is  that,  as  would 
be  expected,  increased  pay  grade  is  associated  with  increased 


retention.  The  second  is  that  the  first  8  years  of  service  for 
enlisted  personnel  are  particularly  vulnerable  ones  with  respect 
to  retention;  in  keeping  with  many  earlier  studies,  these 
people  leave  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  any  other  group.  The 
third  is  that  the  Havy  is  experiencing  some  difficulty  in 
retaining  CREO  Category  A  personnel. 

Deployment  and  TAPs.  TADs  and  deployment  represent  forms  of 
travel  while  on  military  duty,  for  shorter  periods  (TADs)  or 
more  extended  periods  of  time  (deployment).  Deployment  generally 
refers  to  shipboard  duty,  which  may  extend  for  6  months  or 
longer.  In  the  case  of  both  TADs  and  deployment,  stress  may  be 
placed  upon  the  family.  Accordingly,  the  survey  included 
questions  which  addressed  the  types  of  support  resources  available 
to  the  family  in  coping  with  separation  anxiety  and  need. 

Information  on  family  support  resources  used,  as  well  as 
the  proportion  of  respondents  who  were  ever  deployed  or  on 
temporary  duty  assignments,  is  portrayed  in  Table  10.  As 
indicated  here,  the  majority  of  officers  and  of  enlisted  personnel 
had  experienced  both  deployment  and  TADs.  However,  there  was 
no  significant  difference  between  those  who  had  or  had  not  had 
TAD  experiences  and  the  proportion  of  officers  leaving  and 
staying  in  the  Havy.  Deployment  was  also  not  significant  in 
the  retention  behavior  of  either  officers  or  enlisted  personnel. 
TAD  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  did  show  a  significant 
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TABLE  10  :  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  AS  A  FUNCTION 
OF  DEPLOYMENT  AND  TADS 


OFFICERS  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


rER  DEPLOYED 

<n) 

Leave  Z 

Stay  Z 

(n) 

Leave  Z 

Stay  Z 

Yes 

(273) 

14.7 

85.3 

(826) 

26.5 

73.5 

No 

(99) 

23.2 

76.8 

(391) 

27.4 

72.6 

'PE  OF  RESOURCES 
•ED  TO  HELP  DURING 

5PL0YMENT 

None 

(7) 

28.6 

71.4 

(38) 

21.1 

78.9 

Informal  Only 

(136) 

14.7 

85.3 

(508) 

26.4 

73.6 

Formal  Only 

(4) 

25.0 

75.0 

(19) 

47.4 

52.6 

Formal  &  Informal 

(126) 

13.5 

86.5 

(261) 

26.1 

73.9 

TER  TAD 

Yes 

(288) 

15.8 

84.7 

(795) 

24.5 

75.5 

No 

TPE  OF  RESOURCES 

(84) 

22.6 

77.4 

(422) 

31.0 

69.0 

SED  TO  HELP  DURING 

U)S 

None 

(56) 

17.9 

82.1 

(148) 

28.4 

71.6 

Informal  Only 

(165) 

15.2 

84.8 

(512) 

23.0 

77.0 

Formal  Only 

(3) 

33.3 

66.7 

(13) 

38.5 

61.5 

Formal  &  Informal 

(64) 

12.5 

87.5 

(122) 

24.6 

75.4 

RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  -  SUMMARY  OF  FAMILY  SEPARATION  RELATIONSHIPS 


otes:  Chi  square  values  are  presented 
for  those  relationships  that 
are  statistically  significant 
at  p  £.05 

—  “  Not  Satiatically 
Significant 

DNA  ■  Does  Not  Apply 


VARIABLE  OFFICERS  ENLISTED 

Deployed 

Deployment  Resources 
TAD 

TAD  resources 
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difference  for  enlisted  leavers  vs.  enlisted  stayers.  In  fact, 
proportionately  more  enlisted  personnel  who  had  experienced 
temporary  duty  assignments  stayed. 

The  types  of  resources  used  by  families  during  deployment 
or  TAD  separation  were  categori2ed  into  formal  and  informal 
sources.  Informal  sources  include  relatives,  civilian  friends. 
Navy  friends,  etc.  Formal  sources  represent  organized  resources 
such  as  Navy  wives  clubs,  civilian  churches,  the  chaplain,  the 
ombudsman,  civilian  services,  and  Navy  Family  Service  Centers. 

The  majority  of  respondents  had  used  informal  services  during 
both  deployment  and  TAD;  the  next  most  popular  category  was  a 
combination  of  informal  and  formal  resources.  There  was  no 
significant  relationship  between  the  type  of  resources  used  and 
retention  behavior  for  either  officers  or  enlisted  personnel. 

In  general,  the  fact  of  family  separation,  as  a  dichotomy 
of  no  TAD  or  deployment  experience  vs.  some  TAD  or  deployment 
experience,  was  not  significantly  related  to  retention  behavior. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  any  TAD  experience  for  enlisted 
personnel  is  an  exception  to  this  statement.  In  this  case, 
enlisted  personnel  who  had  not  been  on  TADs  were  more  likely  tc> 
leave.  There  was  no  differential  pattern  in  the  use  of  resources 
for  stayers  and  leavers,  either  for  officers  or  enlisted  personnel 

PCS  Moves  and  Time  Away  from  Family.  In  contrast  to  the  findings 
for  TAD  and  deployment,  whether  or  not  service  members  had  ever 
experienced  any  PCS  moves  did  show  a  consistent  relationship  to 
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retention  behavior  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 

PCS  moves  represent  family  disruption  rather  than  family  separation 
as  families  are  relocated  along  with  the  service  member.  For 
both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel,  those  ever  experiencing 
PCS  moves  were  comparatively  more  likely  to  stay  in  the  Navy 
(see  Table  11). 

Limiting  the  analysis  to  the  simple  presence  or  absence  of 
any  period  of  family  separation  (through  deployment  or  TADs)  or 
family  disruption  (through  PCS  moves)  presents  an  intuitively 
surprising  picture.  Family  separation  and  disruption  either 
exhibit  no  significant  relationship  to  retention  behavior  at 
all,  or  result  in  more  service  members  staying!  This  picture 
is  clarified,  however,  when  the  frequency  of  disruption  and  the 
amount  of  time  spent  away  from  the  family  are  taken  into  account.  ! 

Table  11  presents  PCS  moves  by  frequency:  never  moved, 
infrequently,  somewhat  frequent,  very  frequent;  and  the  proportion 
of  time  spent  away  from  the  family  (whether  due  to  deployment 
or  TADs),  using  the  categories  of:  hardly  any,  up  to  25%,  up 
to  50%,  up  to  75%,  and  over  75%.  Turning  first  to  the  frequency 
of  PCS  moves,  the  "negative1'  effect  of  having  never  moved  still 
stands:  service  members  in  this  category  are  relatively  more 
likely  to  leave  the  military.  However,  compared  to  those 
experiencing  fewer  moves  (infrequently,  somewhat  frequently), 
those  indicating  very  frequent  PCS  moves  were  more  likely  to 
leave.  Thus,  the  distribution  tends  to  be  U-shaped  with  those 


TABLE  U  :  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  PCS  MOVES 
AND  TOTAL  TIME  SPENT  AWAY  FROM  FAMILY 


OFFICERS  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


1 

(n) 

Leave  2 

Stay  2 

(n) 

Leave  2 

Stay  ! 

Yes 

(307) 

15.0 

85.0 

(925) 

24.4 

75.6 

No 

(61) 

27.9 

72.1 

(255) 

33.3 

66.7 

JUENCY 

Never  Moved 

(61) 

27.9 

72.1 

(255) 

33.3 

66.7 

Infrequently 

(13) 

15.4 

84.6 

(109) 

19.3 

80.7 

nrhat  Frequent 

(143) 

11.9 

88.1 

(533) 

22.1 

77.9 

Very  Frequent 

(151) 

17.9 

82.1 

(283) 

30.7 

69.3 

an  away 
uly 

Hardly  Any 

(62) 

17.7 

82.3 

(189) 

19.0 

81.0 

Up  to  252 

(59) 

10.2 

89.8  ! 

(204) 

23.0 

77.0 

252  to  502 

(105) 

11.4 

88.6 

(325) 

27.7 

72.3 

502  to  752 

(300) 

28.0 

72.0 

(290) 

30.3 

69.7 

Over  752 

(27) 

11.1 

88.9 

(141) 

29.8 

70.2 

RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  -  SUMMARY  OF  PCS  AND  TIME  AWAY 
FROM  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 


Chi  square  values  aTe  presented 

VARIABLES 

OFFICER 

ENLISTED 

for  thos  relationships  that 
are  statistically  significant 

Ever  PCS  ! 

i 

5.08 

7.71 

at  p  <^.05 

PCS  Frequency 

7.82 

16.91 

—  »  Not  Satistically 

Significant 

DNA  »  Does  Not  Apply 

Time  Spent  Away 

13.53 

9.89 
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at  both  ends  (no  moves,  many  moves)  more  likely  to  leave.  The 
tendency  for  those  with  very  frequent  PCS  moves  to  leave  is 
much  mv  -e  pronounced  for  enlisted  personnel. 

Examining  time  spent  away  from  the  family,  there  is  a  more 
linear  progression  between  the  extent  of  time  spent  away  from 
the  family  and  the  tendency  to  leave.  Specifically,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  enlisted  personnel  leaving  increases  steadily  from 
17%  to  30%  as  the  frequency  of  separation  ranges  from  hardly 
any,  to  separation  from  the  family  around  three-fourths  of  the 
time.  Although  this  pattern  is  less  distinct  for  officers, 
there  is  a  similar  increase  in  the  proportion  of  officers 
leaving  when  the  amount  of  time  spent  away  from  the  family 
approaches  three-quarters. 

In  sum,  some  degree  of  TADs,  deployment,  and  PCS  moves 
correspond  to  a  higher  probability  of  staying.  Most  likely, 
this  reflects  another  concomitant  of  years  of  service;  the 
longer  one  stays  in  the  Navy,  the  more  lihely  that  one  will 
have  a  TAD  or  PCS  move.  However,  excessive  family  separation 
and  a  high  frequency  cf  family  disruption  are  associated  with 
leaving  the  military. 

Covariate  Analysis  of  Factors 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
factors  related  t-.  the  retention  decision.  Analyses  of  Covariance’ 
(ANCOVA)  were  computed  using  each  of  45  possible  factors  (Questio 


217  to  261  in  the  original  survey)  as  dependent  variables,  and 
Officer/Enlisted  and  Retention  Behavior  as  the  two  independent 
variables.  Years  of  Service  was  used  as  a  covariate  because  it 
nay  act  as  a  proxy  variable,  subsuming  within  itself  a  number 
of  other  relationships  such  as  family  size,  age  of  oldest 
child,  job  satisfaction,  type  of  housing,  and  the  amount  of 
fixed  monthly  expenses,  all  of  which  change  with  increased  age. 

Table  12  shows  the  results  of  these  analyses.  The  first 
column  lists  the  dependent  variables  in  the  order  that  they 
appeared  on  the  questionnaire.  The  next  three  columns  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  particular  variable  or  interaction  term  was 
statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level.  This  is  followed 
by  a  column  that  indicates  the  significance  of  the  covariate  in 
explaining  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variables,  along  with 
a  listing  of  the  unstandardized  beta  coefficients  if  the  covariate 
is  statistically  significant.  The  final  column  shows  the  total 
amount  of  variation  in  the  dependent  variable  explained  by  the 
independent  variables  and  the  covariate  simultaneously.  In  all 
cases  the  dependent  variable  was  a  7  point  scale  ( l=Extremely 
Important  for  Staying,  4=Not  a  Factor,  and  7=Extremely  Important 
for  Leaving). 

For  every  factor,  there  was  a  statistically  significant 
difference  as  a  function  of  retention  behavior,  even  talcing 
Years  of  Service  into  account.  Secondly,  there  was  a  signi¬ 
ficant  difference  between  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  for 


TABLE  12:  COVARIATE  ANALYSIS  OF  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  FACTORS 


Officer/ 

Enlisted 


1. 

Spouse's  Attitude  Toward  Navy 

— 

2. 

Spouse's  Career 

3. 

Total  Family  Income 

it 

4. 

Bonuses  for  Reenlistment 

5. 

Financial  Benefits 

— 

6. 

Promises  of  Training 

* 

7. 

Promises  of  Assignment 

8. 

Choice  of  Assignment 

it 

9. 

Availability  of  Housing 

*■ 

10. 

Cost  of  Housing 

** 

11. 

Quality  of  Housing 

*• 

12. 

Satisfaction  with  Navy  Job 

it 

13. 

Job  Regulations 

a. 

14. 

Other  Navy  Rules 

yt 

15. 

Challenge  of  Navy  Job 

it 

16. 

Use  of  Personel  Skills  in  Job 

** 

17. 

Civilian  Job  Benefits 

18. 

Civilian  Job  Opportunities 

it 

19. 

Availability  of  Transportation 

**■ 

20. 

Cost  of  Transportation 

•• 

21. 

Quality  of  Transportation 

22. 

Satisfaction  With  Social 

* 

Support 

* 

23. 

Supervisor  Support 

24. 

Co-worker  Support 

yt 

25. 

Support  from  Relatives 

26. 

Support  from  Friends 

27. 

Overall  Time  Spent  with 

* 

Family 

28. 

Family  Separations  Due  to 

* 

Deployment 

29. 

Family  Separations  Due  to 

- 

TAD  and  other  reasons 

30. 

PCS  Moves 

31. 

Reimbursement  for  PCS  Moves 

** 

32. 

Frequency  of  PCS  Moves 

it 

33. 

Stress  from  PCS  ’ioves 

* * 

34. 

Availability  of  Navy  Family 

Services 

35. 

Quality  of  Navy  Family  Services 

•* 

36. 

Cost  of  Medical  Care 

37. 

Avail  ibility  of  Medical  Care 

— 

38. 

Quail  y  of  Medical  Care 

** 

39. 

Coat  of  Child  Care 

** 

40. 

Availability  of  Child  Care 

*• 

41. 

Quality  of  Child  Care 

42. 

Children's  Schooling 

*• 

43. 

Cost  of  Counseling  Services 

• 

44. 

Availability  of  Counseling 

Services 

45. 

Quality  of  Counseling  Services 

• 

Retention 

Years  of 

2 

Behavior 

Interaction 

Service 

R_ 

* 

-.10* 

.16 

* 

-.02* 

.06 

* 

— 

-.08* 

.15 

*  . 

* 

— 

.04 

* 

_ 

-.05* 

.08 

* 

— 

-.02* 

.07 

* 

-.04* 

.09 

* 

— 

-.04* 

.07 

* 

— 

-.04* 

.05 

* 

— 

-.05* 

.07 

* 

-.03* 

.06 

* 

— 

-.08* 

.13 

* 

’  — 

-.06* 

.10 

* 

it 

-.07* 

.11 

* 

-.06* 

.12 

* 

-.07* 

.11 

* 

— 

-.08* 

.11 

* 

-.07* 

.11 

* 

- 

-.02* 

.03 

* 

* 

-.02* 

.03 

* 

* 

-.02* 

.03 

* 

- 

-.03* 

.07 

* 

-.05* 

.06 

* 

-.03* 

.06 

* 

- 

-.03* 

.07 

* 

- 

-.03* 

.06 

* 

- 

-.09* 

.10 

* 

- 

-.07* 

.06 

* 

* 

-.04* 

.04 

* 

-.03* 

.04 

* 

-.02* 

.02 

* 

-.02* 

.02 

* 

- 

-.02* 

.01 

* 

- 

-.02* 

.02 

* 

. 

-.02* 

.02 

* 

-- 

.05 

* 

* 

-.02* 

.05 

* 

-.03* 

.05 

* 

_ — 

.02 

* 

— — 

.02 

* 

— 

.02 

* 

-.02* 

.04 

* 

- 

— 

.01 

* 

— 

— 

.01 

* 

— 

.01 

some  of  the  dependent  variables,  including  total  family  income, 
promises  of  training,  choice  of  assignment,  satisfaction  with 
the  Navy  job,  challenge  of  the  Navy  job,  civilian  job  oppor¬ 
tunities,  satisfaction  with  social  support,  all  of  the  specific 
support  sources,  overall  time  spent  with  family,  family 
separations  due  to  deployments,  and  frequency  of  PCS  moves. 
Interaction  effects  are  evident  for  a  few  variables,  including 
bonuses  for  reenlistment,  the  cost  and  quality  of  transportation, 
and  the  availability  of  medical  care. 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  covariate  indicates 
that  Years  of  Service  has  a  powerful  effect  on  this  set  of 
dependent  variables.  Its  strongest  effect  is  in  explaining  the 
spouse's  attitude  toward  the  Navy.  In  general,  the  longer  the 
respondent  has  been  in  the  Navy,  the  more  positive  the  spouse's 
attitude  is  toward  staying  in  the  Navy. 

The  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  by  any  set  of  variables 

can  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  that  set's  explanatory 

power.  The  R-squared  figure  in  the  right -most  column  of  Table 

12  represents  the  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  three 

variables  used  in  the  analysis.  It  can  be  seen  that  thijS  set 

of  variables  (and  the  interaction  term)  results  in  varying 

2  1 

degrees  of  explanatory  power.  The  highest  R  value,  .16,  is 
related  to  spouse's  attitude  toward  the  Navy,  followed  b^>  total 
family  income  (.15),  satisfaction  with  Navy  job  (.13),  and 
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challenge  of  Navy  job  (.12).  Other  variables  which  exceed  10% 
are:  use  of  skills  in  job,  civilian  job  benefits,  and  civilian 
job  opportunities.* 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  same  independent 
variables  explain  a  much  higher  proportion  of  variation  for 
retention  intent  (up  to  40%)  than  for  behavior.  As  will  be 
seen  in  later  sections,  this  is  also  reflected  in  the  results 
of  the  path  analysis. 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  still  another  perspective  on  the 
factors  related  to  retention  behavior,  the  mean  ratings  of 
importance  were  computed  for  all  45  factors,  separately  for 
those  who  left  and  those  who  stayed.  This  was  done  for  both 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel.  Tables  13,  14,  15  and  16 
summarize  the  results,  ranking  the  factors  from  most  to  least 
positive. 

j 

It  can  be  seen  that  for  those  who  stayed,  job  related 
factors  were  given  a  positive  rating  as  was  spouse's  attitude 
toward  the  Navy  (Tables  13  and  14).  For  those  who  stayed,  the 
civilian  alternative  tended  to  be  only  moderately  attractive. 


*The  relative  effect  of  the  civilian  alternative  was  to  have 
been  investigated  further  in  this  study.  See  the  last  section 
of  this  report,  Epilogue. 


TABLE  13:  RETENTION  FACTORS  IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 
FOR  OFFICERS  WHO  STAYED 


Question 


1. 

Q  231 

Challenge  of  Navy  Job 

2. 

Q  228 

Satisfaction  with  Navy  Job 

3. 

Q  232 

Use  of  Personal  Skills  in  Job 

4. 

Q  223 

Promises  of  Assignment 

5. 

Q  252 

Cost  of  Medical  Care 

6. 

Q  217 

Spouse's  Attitude  Toward  Navy 

7. 

Q  222 

Promises  of  Training 

8. 

Q  240 

Co-workers  Support 

9. 

Q  224 

Choice  of  Assignment 

10. 

Q  241 

Support  From  Relatives 

11. 

Q  221 

Financial  Benefits 

12. 

Q  253 

Availability  of  Medical  Care 

13. 

Q  239 

Supervisor  Support 

14. 

Q  242 

Support  from  Friends 

15. 

Q  220 

Bonuses  for  Reimbursement 

16. 

Q  219 

Total  Family  Income 

17. 

Q  254 

Quality  of  Medical  Care 

18. 

Q  225 

Availability  of  Housing 

19. 

Q  227 

Quality  of  Housing 

20. 

Q  229 

Job  Regulations 

21. 

Q  238 

Satisfaction  With  Social  Support 

22. 

Q  255 

Cost  of  Child  Care 

23. 

Q  218 

Spouse's  Career 

24. 

Q  257 

Quality  of  Child  Care 

25. 

Q  256 

Availability  of  Child  Care 

26. 

Q  226 

Cost  of  Housing 

27. 

Q  230 

Other  Navy  Rules 

28. 

Q  235 

Availability  of  Transportation 

29. 

Q  261 

Quality  of  Counseling  Services 

30. 

Q  237 

Quality  of  Transportation 

31. 

Q  250 

Availability  of  Navy  Family  Serivces 

32. 

Q  259 

Cost  of  Counseling  Services 

33. 

Q  260 

Availability  of  Counseling  Serivces 

34. 

Q  251 

Quality  of  Navy  Family  Services 

35. 

Q  236 

Cost  cf  Transportation 

36. 

Q  258 

Childrens  Schooling 

37. 

Q  247 

Reimbursement  of  PCS  Moves 

38. 

Q  246 

PCS  Moves 

39. 

Q  248 

Frequency  of  PCS  Moves 

40. 

Q  249 

Stress  from  PCS  Moves 

41. 

Q  245 

Family  Separations  (TADs,  etc.) 

42. 

Q  233 

Civilian  Job  Benefits 

43. 

Q  234 

Civilian  Job  Opportunities 

44. 

Q  243 

Overall  Time  Spent  With  Family 

45. 

Q  244 

Family  Separations  Due  to  Deployment 

TABLE  14:  RETENTION  FACTORS  IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 
FOR  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  WHO  STAYED 


Mean 

Question  Rating 


1. 

Q  224 

Choice  of  Assignment 

2.92 

2. 

Q  228 

Satisfaction  With  Navy  Job 

2.94 

3. 

Q  232 

Use  a  Personnel  Skill  in  Job 

2.95 

4. 

Q  231 

Challenge  of  Navy  Job 

2.97 

5. 

Q  223 

Promises  of  Assignment 

3.01 

6. 

Q  252 

Costs  of  Medical  Care 

3.01 

7. 

Q  217 

Spouse's  Attitude  Toward  Navy 

3.07 

8. 

Q  253 

Availability  of  Medical  Care 

3.30 

9. 

Q  221 

Financial  Benefits 

3.34 

10. 

Q  222 

Promises  of  Training 

3.46 

11. 

Q  240 

Co-Worker  Support 

3.50 

12. 

Q  241 

Support  from  Relatives 

3.52 

13. 

Q  239 

Supervisor  Support 

3.57 

14. 

Q  254 

Quality  of  Medical  Care 

3.58 

15. 

Q  225 

Availability  of  Housing 

3.60 

16. 

Q  229 

Job  Regulating 

3.61 

17. 

Q  227 

Quality  of  Housing 

3.63 

18. 

Q  226 

Cost  of  Housing 

3.66 

19. 

Q  218 

Spouse's  Career 

3.67 

20. 

Q  219 

Total  Family  Income 

3.67 

21. 

Q  242 

Support  from  Friends 

3.67 

22. 

Q  220 

Bonuses  for  Reenlistment 

3.69 

23. 

Q  258 

Children's  Schooling 

3.71 

24. 

Q  255 

Cost  of  Child  Care 

3.76 

25. 

Q  235 

Availability  of  Transportation 

3.81 

26. 

Q  257 

Quality  of  Child  Care 

3.81 

27. 

Q  256 

Availability  of  Child  Care 

3.82 

28. 

Q  259 

Cost  for  Counseling  Services 

3.83 

29. 

Q  236 

Cost  of  Transportation 

3.84 

30. 

Q  260 

Availability  of  Counseling  Services 

3.84 

31. 

Q  230 

Other  Navy  Rules 

3.85 

32. 

Q  237 

Quality  of  Transportation 

3.85 

33. 

Q  261 

Quality  of  Counseling  Services 

3.85 

34. 

Q  251 

Quality  of  Navy  Family  Services 

3.87 

35. 

Q  250 

Availability  of  Navy  Family  Services 

3.89 

36. 

Q  238 

Satisfaction  With  Social  Support 

3.90 

37. 

Q  247 

Reimbursement  for  PCS  moves 

4.00 

38. 

Q  246 

PCS  Moves 

4.06 

39. 

Q  248 

Frequency  of  PCS  Moves 

4.06 

40. 

Q  233 

Civilian  Job  Benefits 

4.13 

41. 

Q  234 

Civilian  Job  Opportunity 

4.13 

42. 

Q  249 

Stress  from  PCS  Moves 

4.25 

43. 

Q  243 

Overall  Time  Spent  With  Family 

4.31 

44. 

Q  245 

Family  Separations  (TAD,  etc.) 

4.38 

45. 

Q  244 

Family  Separations  (Deployments) 

4.82 

Question 

TABLE  15:  RETENTION  FACTORS  IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 

FOR  OFFICERS  WHO  LEFT 

Mean 
Rat ini 

1. 

Q  244 

Family  Separations  Due  to  Deployments 

5.90 

2. 

Q  243 

Overall  Time  Spent  With  Family 

5.86 

3. 

Q  234 

Civilian  Job  Opportunities 

5.65 

4. 

Q  233 

Civilian  Job  Benefits 

5.60 

5. 

0  217 

Spouse's  Attitude  Toward  Navy 

4.92 

6. 

Q  248 

Frequency  of  PCS  Moves 

4.90 

7. 

Q  246 

PCS  Moves 

4.90 

8. 

Q  219 

Total  Family  Income 

4.81 

9. 

Q  245 

Family  Separations  (TADs,  etc.) 

4.73 

10. 

Q  249 

Stress  from  PCS  Moves 

4.62 

11. 

Q  218 

Spouse's  Career 

4.60 

12. 

Q  247 

Reembursement  for  PCS  Moves 

4.51 

13. 

Q  232 

Use  of  Personal  Skills  in  Job 

4.51 

14. 

Q  226 

Cost  of  Housing 

4.43 

15. 

Q  230 

Other  Navy  Rules 

4.42 

16. 

Q  228 

Satisfaction  with  Navy  Job 

4.41 

17. 

Q  254 

Quality  of  Medical  Care 

4.40 

18. 

Q  221 

Financial  Benefits 

4.30 

19. 

Q  223 

Promises  of  Assignment 

4.30 

20. 

Q  229 

Job  Regulations 

Children's  Schooling 

4.27 

21. 

Q  258 

4.25 

22. 

Q  227 

Quality  of  Housing 

4.23 

23. 

Q  224 

Choice  of  Asslgnemnt 

4.19 

24. 

Q  238 

Satisfaction  with  Social  Support 

4.17 

25. 

Q  225 

Availability  of  Housing 

4.17 

26. 

Q  239 

Supervisor  Support 

4.14 

27. 

Q  251 

Quality  of  Navy  Family  Services 

4.06 

28. 

Q  235 

Availability  of  Transportation 

4.03 

29. 

Q  257 

Quality  of  Child  Care 

4.02 

30. 

Q  237 

Quality  of  Transportation 

4.02 

31. 

Q  236 

Cost  of  Transportation 

4.02 

32. 

Q  220 

Bonuses  for  Reenlistment 

4.02 

33. 

Q  242 

Support  from  Friends 

4.00 

34. 

Q  261 

Quality  of  Counseling  Services 

3.98 

35. 

Q  256 

Availability  of  Child  Care 

3.97 

36. 

Q  253 

Availability  of  Medical  Care 

3.97 

37. 

Q  250 

Availability  of  Navy  Family  Services 

3.97 

38. 

Q  260 

Availability  of  Counseling  Services 

3.95 

39. 

Q  259 

Cost  of  Counseling  Services 

3.94 

40. 

Q.  241 

Support  from  Relatives 

3.92 

41. 

Q  255 

Cost  of  Child  Care 

3.90 

42. 

Q  222 

Promises  of  Training 

3.90 

43. 

Q  240 

Co-Worker  Support 

3.84 

44. 

Q  231 

Challenge  of  Navy  Job 

3.84 

45. 

Q  252 

Cost  of  Medical  Care 

3.52 

TABLE  16:  RETENTION  FACOTRS  IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 
FOR  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  WHO  LEFT 


Mean 

Question  Rating 


1. 

Q  243 

Overall  Time  Spent  With  Family 

5.75 

2. 

Q  244 

Family  Separations  Due  to  Deployments 

5.69 

3. 

Q  234 

Civilian  Job  Opportunities 

5.61 

4. 

Q  233 

Civilian  Job  Benefits 

5.55 

5. 

Q  219 

Total  Family  Income 

5.37 

6. 

Q  245 

Family  Separations  (TADs,  etc.) 

5.09 

7. 

Q  230 

Other  Navy  Rules 

4.85 

8. 

Q  246 

PCS  Moves 

4.67 

9. 

Q  254 

Quality  of  Medical  Care 

4.63 

10. 

Q  217 

Spouse's  Attitude  Toward  Navy 

4.62 

11. 

Q  220 

Bonuses  for  Reenlistment 

4.59 

12. 

Q  247 

Reimbursement  for  PCS  Moves 

4.58 

13. 

Q  226 

Cost  of  Housing 

4.58 

14. 

Q  238 

Satisfaction  with  Social  Support 

4.55 

15. 

Q  229 

Job  Regulations 

4.55 

16. 

Q  248 

Frequency  of  PCS  Moves 

4.53 

17. 

Q  221 

Financial  Benefits 

4.50 

18. 

Q  249 

Stress  from  PCS  Moves 

4.49 

19. 

Q  227 

Quality  of  Housing 

4.45 

20. 

Q  228 

Satisfaction  with  Navy 

Job 

4.40 

21. 

Q  258 

Children’s  Schooling 

4.36 

22. 

Q  239 

Supervisor  Support 

4.36 

23. 

Q  222 

Promise  of  Training 

4.35 

24. 

Q  236 

Cost  of  Transportation 

4.30 

25. 

Q  223 

Promise  of  Assignment 

4.30 

26. 

Q  253 

Availability  of  Medical  Care 

4.29 

27. 

Q  237 

Quality  of  Transportation 

4.28 

28. 

Q  241 

Support  from  Relatives 

4.27 

29. 

Q  225 

Availibility  of  Housing 

4.27 

30. 

Q  242 

Support  from  Friends 

4.26 

31. 

Q  218 

Spouse's  Career 

4.26 

32. 

Q  235 

Availability  of  Transportation 

4.25 

33. 

Q  250 

Availability  of  Navy  Family  Services 

4.23 

34. 

Q  257 

Quality  of  Child  Care 

4.21 

35. 

Q  251 

Quality  of  Navy  Family  Services 

4.20 

36. 

Q  256 

Availability  of  Child iCare 

4.18 

37. 

Q  255 

Cost  of  Child  Care 

4.18 

38. 

Q  232 

Use  of  Personal  Skills 

in  Job 

4.11 

39. 

Q  261 

Quality  of  Counseling  Services 

4.08 

40. 

Q  259 

Cost  of  Counseling  Services 

4.08 

41. 

Q  224 

Choice  of  Assignment 

4.08 

42. 

Q  260 

Availability  of  Counseling  Services 

4.07 

43. 

Q  240 

Co-workers  Support 

4.06 

44. 

Q  231 

Challenge  of  Navy  Job 

• 

3.99 

45. 

Q  252 

Cost  of  Medical  Care 

1 

3.89 
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inversely,  for  those  who  left  (Tables  15  and  16),  family 
»eparation  factors  and  spouse's  attitude  tended  to  be  rated 
lore  negatively,  job  related  factors  are  given  more  neutral 
ratings,  and  the  civilian  alternative  appears  to  be  more  attractive. 

Aggregate  Correlates  of  Retention  Behavior 

The  next  logical  step  in  considering  the  relationship  of 
individual  survey  items  to  the  retention  decision  is  to  combine 
related  items  into  variable  constructs.  The  questionnaire 
contained  items  which  were  expected  to  form  scales  representing 
five  scaled  constructs: 

o  Family/Navy  Satisfaction 
o  Job  Satisfaction 

o  Social  Support 

o  Pay  Satisfaction 

o  Marital  Satisfaction 

Items  for  any  one  scale  appeared  as  a  block  in  the  questionnaire 
although  they  were  not  explicitly  identified  as  potential  scale 
items.  Since  the  major  objectives  of  the  survey  did  not  include 
rigorous  psychometric  scale  construction,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  disperse  a  set  of  scale  items  randomly  throughout  the 
questionnaire . 

Three  steps  were  usually  involved  in  the  creation  of  each 


scale: 


o 


Assessing  a  scale's  dimensionality  through  factor 
analysis 

o  Estimating  reliability  coefficients  for  the  scale 

and  any  subscales  emerging  from  the  factor  analysis. 

o  Computing  scale  scores  for  each  individual. 

All  five  scales,  their  subscales,  and  their  alpha  values 
are  presented  in  Table  17.  Each  scale  and  subscale  is  described 
separately  below. 

Scale  1:  Family /Navy  Satisfaction.  Sixteen  questionnaire 
items  were  hypothesized  tc  form  a  scale  that  would  indicate 
the  degree  to  which  a  respondent  was  satisfied  with  the  resolution 
of  possible  conflicting  demands  involving  family  and  Navy  life 
(questions  71  through  86  in  the  questionnaire).  These  items 
were  submitted  to  a  factor  analysis  procedure,  using  principle 
components  factoring  and  varimax  rotation  of  the  resulting 
factors.  Only  those  individuals  answering  all  sixteen  items 
were  used  in  the  analysis. 

Table  18  summarizes  the  questions  included  in  this  scale. 

It  was  found  that  these  items  formed  three  major  factors 
contributing  to  Family/Navy  satisfaction  and  accounting  for 
57.3%  of  the  variance  among  the  items.  These  factors  were: 

o  Navy  Treatment  of  Family.  This  factor  accounted  for 
the  largest  portion  of  variance  among  the  items 
(33.4%).  Examination  of  the  individual  items  shows 
it  to  be  somewhat  of  an  all-encompassing  factor  that 
includes  family  treatment,  family  support,  and 
satisfaction  with  Navy  life. 


TABLE  17:  SUBSCALES  AND  RELIABILITY 

COEFFICIENTS 

FOR  FIVE  SATISFACTION  SCALES 

of 

Scale  and  Subscale 

Scale 

and  Subscale  Alphas 

ly/Navy  Satisfaction 

.86 

1. 

Navy  Treatment  of  Family 

.87 

2. 

Family/Navy  Conflict 

.77 

3. 

Spousal  Support  of  Navy  Career 

.79 

Satisfaction 

.83 

1. 

Job  Satisfaction 

.86 

2. 

Coworker  Satisfaction 

.64 

3. 

Career  Satisfaction 

.83 

,al  Support 

.93 

Satisfaction 

.77 

.tal 

Satisfaction 

.86 

1. 

Marital  Satisfaction 

.87 

2. 

Sacisfactlon  with  Spouse 

.72 

3. 

Satisfaction  with  Children 

.33 

TABLE  18:  QUESTIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FAMILY/NAVY  SATISFACTION  SCALE 


Items 

My  concern  for  my  family  makes  it  more  likely 
that  I  will  leave  the  Navy  soon. 

All  things  considered,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  life 
in  the  Navy. 

Because  the  Navy  provides  so  many  benefits  for  my 
family,  I  plan  to  stay  in  the  Navy. 

My  family  encourages  me  to  stay  in  the  Navy, 

My  family  wants  me  to  leave  the  Navy  because  its 
demands  interfere  with  family  life. 

All  in  all,  1  am  satisfied  with  the  way  the  Navy 
treats  my  family. 

The  demands  of  the  Navy  are  frequently  hard  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  demandrs  of  my  family. 

’•Ihen  I  have  conflicts  between  my  Navy  duties  and 
my  family  duties,  I  usually  just  feel  frustrated  and 
can't  do  anything  about  it. 

The  demands  of  my  Navy  job  Interfere  with  my  family 
life. 

After  I  get  home,  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking 
about  the  problems  and  frustrations  of  my  job. 

Many  times  the  Navy  and  my  family  pull  me  in  opposite 
directions. 

When  I  run  into  conflicts  between  my  Navy  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  my  family  responsibilities,  I  usually  find 
a  way  to  handle  it  all  right. 

3.  Spousal  Support  My  spouse  does  many  things  that  help  me  ccrry  out  my 

of  Navy  Career  Navy  duties. 

(SPOSUP) 

I  get  a  lot  of  understanding  from  my  spouse  when  things 
ara  not  going  well  on  the  job. 

My  spouse  is  not  Interested  in  my  work. 

My  spouse  hardly  ever  gets  involved  in  activities  that 
are  helpful  to  my  Navy  career. 


Subscale 

1.  Navy  Treatment 
of  Family 
(FNSAT) 


2.  Family /Navy 
Conflict 
(FNCON) 


o  Family/Navy  Conflict.  Accounting  for  the  next 
largest  amount  of  variance  (14.1%),  this  factor 
highlights  the  perception  of  competing  demands 
placed  by  family  and  Navy  and  their  consequent 
resolution. 

c  Spousal  Support  for  Navy  Career.  This  factor  accounts 
for  the  smallest  proportion  of  variance  among  the 
items  (9.8%).  It  highlights  the  effect  and  support 
of  the  spouse  on  performing  Navy  duties  and  activities. 


Reliability  coefficients  (e.g.,  Cronbach's  alpha)  were 
imputed  for  each  of  the  three  factors  and  for  all  sixteen 
terns  combined  (refer  to  Table  17).  Treated  as  scaled  constructs, 
ach  of  the  three  factors  had  moderate  to  high  alphas.  The 
dole  scale  (i.e.,  all  sixteen  items)  also  had  a  moderately 
igh  alpha  (.86).  Because  the  alpha  was  more  than  adequate, 
be  entire  scale  was  used  in  later  analyses  rather  than  the 
ndividual  subscales. 


cale  2:  Job  Satisfaction.  Nine  items  were  hypothesized  to 
orm  a  scale  indicating  the  extent  to  which  a  respondent  was 
atisfied  with  his  or  her  job  and  career  in  the  Navy  (items 
31  through  139  in  the  questionnaire).  Table  19  identifies 
hese  questions.  Factor  analysis  of  the  nine  items  revealed 
hree  factors  accounting  for  69.5%  of  the  variance  among  the 
ine  items.  These  factors  were: 


o  Job  Satisfaction.  This  factor  accounted  for  43.7% 
of  the  variance  among  the  nine  items.  The  items 
loading  on  this  factor  are  indicative  of  a  respondent's 
personal  satisfaction  with  his  or  ner  job. 

o  Co-worker  Satisfaction.  This  factor  accounted  for 
13.5%  of  the  variance.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
satisfaction  a  respondent  feels  about  his  or  her 
social  environment  at  work. 
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TABLE  19:  QUESTIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  JOB  SATISFACTION  SCALE 


Sub  r-  o  a  1  e 

1.  Job 

Satisfaction 
(JOBS AT) 


2.  Coworker 

Satisfaction 
(WORKS AT) 


3.  Career 

Satisfaction 

(CARSAT) 


1 1  rr-'s 

All  in  all,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  your  job? 

All  in  all,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  sense  of 
accomplishment  you  get  from  your  job? 

Do  you  feel  your  present  Navy  job  is  interesting 
to  yor? 

Do  you  feel  your  Navy  job  is  important  to  the 
Navy's  overall  mission? 

All  in  all,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  your  super¬ 
visor? 

All  iL  .  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  people 

in  your  work  group? 

All  in  all,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  this  command, 
compared  to  others? 

All  in  all,  how  satisfied  do  you  feel  with  the  career 
progress  you  have  made  in  the  Navy  up  to  now? 

Hew  satisfied  do  you  feel  with  your  chances  at  getting 
ahead  in  the  Navy  in  the  future? 
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o  Career  Satisfaction.  This  factor  accounted  for 
12.3%  of  the  variance . 

Cronbach's  alpha  was  computed  for  each  factor  as  a  subscale, 
and  for  all  nine  items  treated  as  a  uni dimensional  scale.  The 
alphas  were  moderate  (.64  for  co-worker  satisfaction)  to  high 
(.86  for  job  satisfaction).  Because  of  the  high  total  scale 
alpha,  the  entire  scale  was  used  in  the  analyses  that  are 
described. 

Scale  3:  Satisfaction  with  Social  Support.  Ten  items  were 
hypothesized  to  form  a  scale  indicating  the  degree  to  which  a 
respondent  was  satisfied  with  support  provided  by  co-workers 
and  supervisors  in  the  areas  of  work  performance  and  family 
matters  (Items  150  to  159  in  the  questionnaire).  These  questions 
are  presented  in  Table  20.  Factor  analysis  revealed  all  items 
loading  on  one  factor  which  accounted  for  62.5%  of  the  variance 
rjnong  the  items.  Reliability  analysis  resulted  in  an  alpha  of 
.93,  the  highest  alpha  among  all  of  the  scales  discussed  here. 

Scale  i:  Pay  Satisfaction.  As  has  been  evident  from  the 
tabular  results  previously  discussed,  pay  and  financial  benefits 
are  important  aspects  of  the  Navy  experience.  Three  items  in 
the  survey  were  hypothesized  to  form  a  scale  indicating  the 
extent  to  which  a  respondent  felt  satisfied  with  his  or  her 
pay.  Table  21  identifies  these  items.  These  three  items,  not 
surprisingly,  formed  a  unidimensional  factor  accounting  for 
68.6%  of  the  variance.  Cronbach's  alpha  for  the  scale  was 
.77,  a  moderate  value. 
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TABLE  20:  QUESTIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SUPPORT  SATISFACTION  SCALE 


Subscale 

Satisfaction 
with  Social 
Support 
(SOCSUP) 


Items 

All  In  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  helpfulness  of 
my  supervisor. 

All  In  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  helpfulness  of 
my  covorkers. 

My  supervisor  often  knows  who  I  should  see  or  where  I 
should  go  to  solve  personal  or  family  problems. 

My  supervisor  gives  me  some  leeway  at  work  if  he/she 
knows  I  am  having  a  personal  or  family  problem. 

I  can  count  on  the  people  at  work  to  help  me  out,  if 
they  can,  when  1  have  family  problems. 

My  supervisor  is  a  sympathetic  listener  when  I  have 
a  personal  or  family  problem. 

The  people  I  work  with  help  me  figure  out  where  to 
go  or  who  to  talk  to  when  I  have  a  personal  or 
family  problem. 

My  supervisor  lets  me  take  time  off  when  necessary 
to  do  things  for  my  spouse  and  children. 

It's  easy  to  talk  over  family  or  personal  problems 
with  the  peoole  I  work  with. 

The  people  I  work  with  make  it  easy  to  make  changes 
in  work  routines  to  make  things  easier  for  my  family. 


f" 


.t. 
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TABLE  21:  QUESTIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PAY  SATISFACTION  SCALE 


Subgcale 

Pay  Sat la faction 
(PAYSAT) 


Items 

Not  counting  any  income  from  an  outside  job, 
would  the  rest  of  your  total  family  income 
permit  you  to  live  as  comfortably  as  you 
would  like? 

Not  counting  any  income  from  an  outside  job 
or  jobs,  would  tba  rest  of  your  total  family 
income  meet  your  monthly  expenses? 

Taking  everything  into  account  how  satisfied 
are  you  wtih  the  pay  and  financial  benefits 
and  allowances  (e.g.,  BAS,  BAW)  that  you  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Navy? 
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Scale  5:  Marital  Satisfaction.  Nine  items  were  hypothesized 
to  form  a  scale  indicating  the  extent  to  which  a  respondent 
felt  satisfied  with  his  or  her  marriage  (items  58  through  66 
of  the  questionnaire).  Table  22  presents  these  questions. 

Factor  analysis  revealed  three  factors  accounting  for 
67.4%  of  the  variance  among  the  nine  items.  These  factors 
were : 

o  Marital  Satisfaction,  accounting  for  43.9%  of  the 
variance . 

o  Communication  with  Spouse,  accounting  for  12.2%  of 
the  variance. 

o  Satisfaction  with  Children,  accounting  for  11.3%  of 
the  variance] 

Alpha  coefficients  computed  for  the  three  consequent 
subscales  revealed  one  subscale  (Satisfaction  with  Children) 
with  a  reliability  too  low  to  be  used  in  the  analysis.  The 
alpha  for  the  complete  scale  comprised  of  only  the  first  two 

i 

factors  was  .86.  This  was  used  in  subsequent  analyses. 

i 

! 

Significant  Differences.  Mean  ratings  for  the  five  scales  by 
those  staying  and  those  leaving  are  presented  in  Table  23. 
Tabulations  are  separate  for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 
The  t  values,  and  level  of  significance,  are  also  presented 
for  those  means  which  demonstrated  a  significant  difference. 

Pay  satisfaction  and  marital  satisfaction  scores  were  not 
significantly  different  for  those  who  stayed  vs.  those  who 


TABLE  22:  QUESTIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  MARITAL  SATISFACTION  SCALE 


Subscale  Items 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  companionship  of 
your  spouse? 

Taking  everything  into  account,  are  you  satisfied 
with  your  marriage? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  sexual  relationship 
with  your  spouse? 

Taking  everything  into  account,  how  satisfied 
are  you  with  the  management  of  your  household? 

How  often  do  you  confide  in  your  spouse  about 
matters  th^t  are  important  to  you? 

How  would  you  characterize  the  communication 
that  you  have  with  your  spouse? 

How  important  is  communciation  for  you  in  your 
relationship  with  your  spouse? 

Satisfaction  All  in  all  how  satisfied  are  you  with  your  rela- 

with  Children  tionship  with  your  children?  (If  you  have  no 

(CHILDSAT)  children,  leave  blank.) 

How  often  are  your  children  a  source  of  stress 
to  you  and  your  spouse? 


Communication 
with  Spouse 
(COMSPO) 


Marital 

Satisfaction 

(SPOUSAT) 


TABLE  23:  AGGREGATE  CORRELATES  OF  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR 
TOR  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS  ENLISTED 


SCALE 

Leave 

Stay 

Leave 

Stay 

Pay  Satisfaction 

X 

8.9 

8.2 

6.0 

6.1 

S.D. 

2.6 

2.4 

2.0 

2 

n 

(60) 

(299) 

(306) 

<86f 

t 

- 

- 

Marital  Satisfaction 

X 

32.5 

32.3 

31.7 

31.  ( 

S.D. 

4.1 

3.7 

4.4 

i 

n 

(61) 

(295) 

(289) 

(8oo: 

t 

— 

Navy  Family  Life 

X 

61.6 

70.3 

57.9 

69.! 

S.D. 

13.7 

15.5 

14.7 

i; 

n 

(54) 

(264) 

(248) 

(697: 

t 

4.16, 

p<.001 

10.43, 

p<.001 

Job  Satisfaction 

X 

14.3 

15.9 

14.2 

15. 

S.D. 

4.6 

3.9 

4.1 

n 

(63) 

(303) 

(308) 

(858 

t 

2.58, 

p<.01 

4.81, 

p<.001 

Social  Support 

X 

44.5 

44.5 

41.1 

44J 

S.D. 

12.8 

12.6 

14.0 

i: 

left.  This  was  true  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 
Those  scales  that  did  show  significant  differences  were: 

o  Navy  Family  Life 
o  Job  Satisfaction 

o  Social  Support  (enlisted  personnel  only) 

In  each  case,  tho«e  that  left  were  more  dissatisfied  with 
Navy/family  life,  their  Navy  job,  and  social  support.  These 
factors  play  a  further  role  in  the  path  analysis.  As  discussed 
subsequently  in  the  section  on  path  analysis,  those  two  scales 
that  show  a  significant  difference  for  both  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel,  i.e.,Navy  family  life  and  job  satisfaction, 
demonstrate  a  direct  effect  on  retention  intent. 

Path  Analysis  of  Retention  Behavior 

One  of  the  major  goals  and  accomplishments  of  the  first 
study  was  the  development  and  estimation  of  a  path-analysis 
model  predictive  of  retention  intent.  Path  analysis  allows 
the  measurement  of  the  simultaneous  effects  of  a  number  of 
variables  on  the  dependent  variable.  The  first  study  identified 
four  variables  having  direct  effects  on  retention  intent: 

o  Opinion  of  the  spouse 

o  Navy  family  satisfaction 

o  Job  satisfaction 

o  Years  of  service 


Two  of  these  variables,  opinion  of  spouse  and  years  of  service, 
had  significant  indirect  effects  as  well.  Additional  variables 
with  significant  indirect  effects  were: 

o  Social  Support  from  coworker 

o  Satisfaction  with  Navy  services 

o  Marital  satisfaction 

o  Satisfaction  with  family  separation 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  refine 
that  path  model,  as  well  as  to  extend  it  to  include  retention 
behavior.  Path  analysis  typically  includes  three  distinct 
phases : 

o  The  selection  of  variables 

o  The  consideration  of  scales  and  composite 
studies 

o  Model  estimation  and  testing 

Much  of  this  work  was  already  done  in  the  first  study, 
and  it  will  only  be  briefly  described  here.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  first  report  for  the  details  (Szoc,  1982). 

Model  estimation  and  testing  is  a  process  whereby  the  original 
path  analysis  is  replicated  using  the  survey  data,  c~id  the 
path  including  behavior  is  added. 

The  organization  of  this  section  is  as  follows.  First 
the  variables  used  in  the  path  analysis  are  described.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  these  are  identical  to  those  used  in  the  first 
study.  Secondly,  the  results  of  the  path  analysis  are  presented 
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Because  175  respondents  (who  returned  their  surveys  after  the 
closing  date  of  the  first  study)  have  been  added,  the  path 
estimates  sure  not  necessarily  identical  to  those  in  the  first 
survey,  as  they  ordinarily  would  be.  Thirdly,  the  path  model 
is  decomposed  into  its  direct  and  indirect  components.  Finally, 
a  discriminant  analysis  is  presented  that  indicates  the  relative 
power  of  the  path  model  in  predicting  retention  behavior.  The 
exact  mechanics  of  this  cure  described  more  completely  in  the 
section  devoted  to  it. 


Variables  in  the  Path  Model.  In  order  to  estimate  the  path 
model,  the  following  variables  were  used  to  represent  certain 
generic  variable  categories: 


o  Demographic  Variables .  The  variables  used  to 
represent  this  construct  were  Years  of  Service, 
Officer/Enlisted,  Sex,  and  Race.  A  number  of 
other  possible  variables  were  excluded.  For 
example,  the  age  and  education  of  spouses 
frequently  matched  those  of  the  respondents; 
it  was  felt  that  no  additional  explanatory 
power  would  be  gained  by  using  them.  Years 
of  service  and  Officer/Enlisted  were  hignly 
related  to  respondents'  age,  term  of  enlistment, 
and  educational  background.  These  latter 
three  were  thus  excluded  from  the  path  analysis. 

o  Household  Variables.  Two  variables  were  used 
to  represent  this  construct:  number  of 
children  and  age  of  youngest  child.  The  age 
of  youngest  child  is  frequently  used  as  a 
surrogate  measure  of  life  cycle.  This  is  a 
re-specification  from  the  first  study,  which 
used  age  of  oldest  child.  Other  potential 
variables  such  as  single-parenting  and  dual¬ 
career  couples  were  excluded  from  this  construct 
because  of  their  lack  of  representativeness 
in  the  survey  sample. 

o  Job  Characteristics.  Three  variables  were 
felt  to  adequately  represent  this  construct: 
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the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week;  whether 
the  job  involved  mostly  supervising  others  or 
directly  performing  a  job;  and  the  amount  of 
perceived  social  support  from  co-workers. 

Marriage  and  Family  Variables.  Two  variables 
were  chosen  to  represent  indicants  of  family 
relationships  and  family  pressure  on  retention 
behavior.  The  first  was  a  composite  dichotomous 
variable  noting  whether  or  not  the  couple  was 
in  a  traditional  marriage.  This  was  derived 
from  three  questions  on  the  survey:  who  was 
responsible  for  child  care,  who  was  responsible 
for  household  management,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  important  decisions.  Families  that 
defined  these  tasks  along  traditional  gender 
lines  were  classified  as  "traditional."  The 
other  variable  used  in  this  category  was  the 
opinion  of  the  spouse.  This  emerged  as  an 
extremely  powerful  variable  relating  to 
retention  intent  in  the  first  study. 

Financial  status.  Financial  status  was 
denoted  by  a  respondent's  total  income  and  by 
a  respondent's  fixed  monthly  expenses. 

Family  Service  Use.  One  variable  was  constructed 
to  indicate  family  service  use.  It  is  meant 
to  be  an  approximation  of  actual  use  because 
the  questionnaire  did  not  contain  items 
assessing  actual  use.  To  compute  this  variable, 
certain  items  in  Section  XIV  of  the  survey 
form  were  examined  to  see  whether  they  referred 
to  a  service  provided  by  the  Navy  for  a  Navy 
member  and  his  or  her  dependents  (items  194, 

195,  196,  200,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206, 

207,  209,  210,  211,  213).  Service  use  was 
represented  by  the  number  of  these  items  for 
which  the  respondent  gave  at  least  some 
rating,  rather  than  "Does  Not  Apply." 

Family  Service  Quality.  This  construct  was 
represented  by  two  variables.  The  first  was 
formed  by  taking  the  number  of  items  indicating 
Service  Use  (previously  described)  for  which 
a  rating  of  "Very"  or  "Somewhat  Satisfied" 
was  given.  The  second  was  the  number  of  PCS 
problems  mentioned.  The  first  variable  is  an 
approximation  because  it  is  possible  that 
respondents  may  have  rated  a  particular 
service  even  with  little  or  no  direct  experience 
with  it.  In  this  sense,  it  may  be  a  statistically 
"noisy"  variable. 


o 


Scales.  The  attitudinal  components  in  the 
path  model  were  represented  by  five  scales. 

The  development  of  and  the  reliability  of 
these  scales  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
section.  The  scales  were:  marital  satis¬ 
faction,  pay  satisfaction,  job  satisfaction, 
satisfaction  with  family  separation,  and 
satisfaction  with  Navy/family  life. 

o  Retention  Intent.  In  the  first  study,  this 
was  the  orientation  variable  for  the  path 
model.  In  this  study,  of  course,  it  is  the 
final  and  singular  link  between  all  of  the 
prior  variables  and  retention  behavior. 


In  summary,  the  path  model  being  estimated  here  is  similar 
)  the  path  model  previously  reported  with  the  addition  of 
stention  behavior  as  the  main  dependent  variable. 


animating  the  Path  Model.  Specification  of  the  path  model 
L.e.,  positing  the  causal  relationships  among  variables)  may 
s  likened  to  the  drawing  up  of  architectural  blueprints, 
bile  estimating  the  model  may  be  equivalent  to  building  the 

I 

tructure.  Basically,  the  mechanics  of  path  analysis  involve 
be  computation  of  a  series  of  regression  equations,  where  the 
guation  consists  of  a  given  variable  in  the  model  as  the 
ependent  variable  and  all  the  logically  or  theoretically 
rior  variables  as  independent  variables.  The  regression  beta 
eights  are  interpreted  as  path  coefficients.  Analysiu  proceeds 
rom  left  to  right  in  the  model,  with  the  final  regression 
ocsisting  of  the  main  variable  of  interest  (retention  behavior 
n  this  case)  as  the  dependent  variable,  and  all  of  the  prior 
ariables  as  independent  variables. 
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The  results  of  the  path  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table 
24.  Since  Table  24  is  fairly  complex,  its  layout  will  be 
completely  described.  The  left-most  column  is  a  listing  of 
all  the  variables  hypothesized  to  contribute  to  retention 
behavior.  To  the  right  are  eighteen  columns  or  coefficients 
labeled  with  a  number.  Each  column  is  associated  with  a 
particular  variable  in  the  model  denoted  by  the  numeric  label. 
The  first  four  variables  (the  demographics)  do  not  have  columns 
associated  with  them  because  there  are  no  variables  causally 
prior  to  them.  The  numbers  listed  in  a  particular  column  are 
the  path  coefficients  estimated  by  a  regression  equation 
involving  the  variables  associated  with  those  coefficients  as 
independent  variables  and  the  variable  associated  with  that 
column  as  the  dependent  variable.  For  example  the  column 
labeled  "5"  is  the  column  associated  with  the  fifth  causal 
variable,  "Number  of  Children."  The  four  numbers  are  the  path 
coefficients  estimated  by  regressing  the  four  demographic 
variables  on  the  variable  "Number  of  Children,"  because  the 
demographic  variables  are  causally  related  and  prior  to  "Number 
of  Children."  The  double  dashes  in  the  column  signify  the 
fact  that  the  remaining  variables  were  not  part  of  the  causa? 
set  for  this  series  of  paths,  and  their  path  coefficients  were 
not  computed.  The  two  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  each  column 

show  the  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  implied 

.  .  2 

regression  equation  (R  ).  The  same  quantity  is  also  provided, 
adjusted  for  the  number  of  variables  and  the  number  of  cases 
used  in  estimating  the  regression.  This  "adjusted  R  "  is  a 
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more  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  variance  accounted 
for. 

v 

*  » 

The  next  column  is  labeled  ’'Behavior."  This  column 
contains  the  path  coefficients  estimated  from  a  multiple 
regression  equation  using  all  the  variables  as  predictors  and 
retention  behavior  as  the  dependent  variable.  As  such,  the 
coefficients  in  this  column  may  be  interpreted  is  estimates  of 
direct  effects  of  the  causal  variables  on  retention  behavior. 

The  next  column  is  labeled  as  "Simple  R" .  This  is  the  Pearson 
product-moment  correlation  between  each  of  the  causal  variables 
and  retention  behavior. 

The  final  column  is  labeled  "N".  This  gives  the  number’ 
of  cases  used  in  the  regression  for  that  variable.  It  was 
found  that  a  number  of  respondents  had  missing  values  for  at 
least  one  of  the  variables  used  in  the  path  analysis.  If  only 
those  cases  with  values  for  every  variable  were  used,  the  path 
analysis  would  have  been  estimated  using  a  sample  of  approximately 
two  hundred.  Rather  than  basing  estimates  on  such  i  small 
fraction  of  the  survey  sample,  it  was  felt  that  the  results 
would  be  more  useful  if  all  available  cases  were  used  where 
possible.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "pair-wise"* 
deletion  of  missing  values.  - 

*The  main  risk  here  is  one  of  jeopardising  external  validity 
of  the  results.  If  the  "pair-wise"  sample  differs  in  significan 
ways  from  the  reduced  "list-wise"  sample,  the  generalizixbility  — 
of  the  findings  may  be  compromised,.  Examination  of  the 
sample  sizes  for  each  variable  shows  that  they  did  not  differ 
greatly  except  for  the  variables  "Age  of  Oldest  Child"  and 
"Separation  Satisfaction". 
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It  should  be  stressed  that  a  great  deal  of  information  is 
contained  in  this  Table  and  the  one  that  follows.  For  example. 
Table  24  can  be  read  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  all  of 
which  are  helpful  in  describing  interrelationships  among  the 
variables.  The  path  coefficients  listed  within  a  particular 
column  show  the  contribution  of  causally  prior  variables  to 
explaining  the  variation  in  the  variable  associated  with  that 
column.  The  path  coefficients  in  a  particular  row  show  the 
contribution  of  the  variable  associated  with  that  rcw  to 
explaining  variation  in  the  (causally  subsequent)  variables  in 
the  model. 

In  the  first  study,  the  path  model  results  were  presented 
in  four  stages  corresponding  to  the  four  stages  of  path  estimation. 
Such  an  extensive  discussion  is  not  necessary  here  because: 

o  With  the  identical  sample  from  the  first 
study,  the  path  coefficients  for  all  the 
variables  up  to  retention  intent  would  also 
be  identical.  The  mathematical  specifications 
are  the  same. 

o  The  focus  of  this  study  is  on  the  behavior 
and  emphasis  should  be  placed  more  on  the 
relationships  within  that  variable. 

In  examining  the  path  coefficients  for  all  the  variables, 
it  would  be  important  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
changed  due  to  the  175  respondents  added  after  the  first  study 
was  closed.  For  comparison  purposes,  the  path  coefficients 
from  the  first  study  are  presented  in  Table  25. 


SUGARY  OF  PATH  ANALYSIS  WITH  RETENTION  INTENT  AS  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
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Comparison  of  Path  Estimates  from  the  First  and  the  Present  Studies 
Comparing  the  columns  of  Table  24  and  Table  25,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  coefficients  from 
the  two  studies  either  in  magnitude  or  sign.  This  is  as 
^  expected.  Even  for  those  variables  that  have  been  respecified 

;  in  this  study,  (e.g.,  primary  provider  being  replaced  by 

traditional  marriage),  the  patterns  of  coefficients  are  similar, 
j  Thus,  the  discussion  of  results  from  the  first  study  are  also 

valid  here. 

< 

» 

t 

j  Table  26  summarizes  the  relationships  among  these  variables 

;  and  describes  the  implications  of  these  relationships  for 

retention  intent. 

^  Direct  Effects.  The  column  labeled  "Behavior"  in  Table  24 

gives  the  path  coefficients  associated  with  retention  behavior 
j  after  all  of  the  previous  variables  have  been  taken  into 

f  account.  Examination  of  these  coefficients  reveals  only  one 

>  to  be  statistically  significant:  retention  intent. 

•» 

\ 

This  is  an  important  result.  A  typical  finding  in  social 

psychology  is  that  attitude  or  intention  is  the  single  best 

^  predictor  of  behavior.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  that 

L 

notion  and  extends  it  to  the  point  where  retention  intent  is 
the  only  direct  predictor  of  retention  behavior. 

L 
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TABLE  26:  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  AND  RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  SIGNIFICANT  VARIABLES 
FOR  RETENTION  INTENT 


Variable  1:  Opinion  of  the  Spouse  with  regard  to  the  retention 

declalon  Is  the  single  greatest  determinant  of  the  decision. 
It  Is  influenced,  in  turn,  by: 

o  Use  of  services  provided  by  the  Navy  for  families 

o  Satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  separation  due 
to  deployments 

o  Years  of  service  In  the  Navy 


Variable  2:  Satisfaction  with  Navy/family  life  is  the  second  most 

Important  factor  determining  retention.  Other  variables 
that  Influence  the  degree  to  which  personnel  feel  conflict 
between  the  demands  of  Navy  life  and  demands  of  the 
family  Include: 

o  Age  of  children 

o  Social  support  from  co-workers  and  job  supervisors 
o  Satisfaction  with  Navy  services  provided  to  families 
o  Total  family  Income 
o  Marital  satisfaction 


Variable  3:  Satisfaction  with  the  Navy  lob  is  the  third  major  determinant 
of  retention.  This  is  Influenced  by: 

o  Years  of  service  in  the  Navy 

o  Pay grade 

o  Social  support  from  co-workers 
o  Satisfaction  with  pay  and  allowances 


Variable  4:  Years  of  service  In  the  Navy  Is  the  fourth  major  variable. 
Put  simply,  the  longer  one  is  in  the  Navy,  the  more 
likely  one  will  stay  In  the  Navy. 


This  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may  sound  because  this  conclusion 
stems  from  a  result  within  the  context  of  the  path  model.  The 
model  emphasizes  the  interplay  among  variables,  and  ultimately 
it  is  this  interplay  that  determines  the  behavior. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  working  backward  through  the 
path  model  and  noting  the  direct  relationships  among  the 
variables.  Table  27  illustrates  this.  The  left  hand  side 
lists  each  variable  in  the  path  model.  The  right  hand  side 
lists  those  variables  having  significant  direct  effects  (i.e., 
act  as  predictors  of)  on  each  variable  in  the  model. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  ramifications  of  these 
findings.  Their  explication  is  deferred  until  after  we  have 
examined  the  indirect  effects  associated  with  behavior. 

Decomposition  of  Path  Effects.  It  is  statistically  possible 
to  "decompose"  the  path  model  so  that  direct,  as  well  as 
indirect  effects  on  the  dependent  variable  may  be  determined. 

In  this  context,  a  direct  effect  is  one  that  has  a  significant 
path  to  the  dependent  variable;  an  indirect  effect  is  one 
that,  while  not  having  a  significant  direct  path,  contributes 


TABLE  27:  DIRECT  EFFECTS  OF  PATH 

VARIABLES  ON  SUCCEEDING  VARIABLES 


variabia 


VgyUbljtg  havlm  a  Clract  If!*"  tM«  Variable 


Ittmt  too  Safcavtor  Retention  Intent 


Intention  Intent 


Set infection 


Job  Sat lof action 


Paj  Satlalaetlon 


Satisfaction  a 1th 
fatally  Saparat loo 


Mailt al  Satlalactloo 


thaabar  of  KS 
ProhlaM 

Satlalactloo  alth 
levy  Service* 


Oaa  of  levy  Sarvlcaa 


fixed  fc.-peneae 


Total  Xncoxe 


Opinion  ol  Spoaaa 
Traditional  Harriot* 


Social  Support 


Supervlalnt/ 
Par  fora  lot 


Taara  ol  Service 
Opinion  ol  tba  Spouaa 
job  Satlalaetlon 

Satlalactloo  alt-  >**>  Taaily  1.11a 

Social  Support 
Opinion  ol  Spouaa 
Satlalaetlon  irleh  Wavy  Service* 
Busbar  ol  KS  Problao* 

Social  Support 
Otllcer/tnlietad 

Offlear/InlHted 

Sea 

Busbar  ol  Children 
Total  Incost 
Fined  bepanta* 

Ota  ol  Navy  fe»ily  Sarvlea* 
Satla/actlofl  with  Navy  Servlea* 

Opinion  ol  Spouaa 
Satiafactloo  olth  Kevy  Service* 
Busbar  ol  KS  problesa 

lour*  Wot bod  pot  Week 
Social  Support 

Social  Support 
Oaa  ol  Navy  Sarvlcaa 

Oflleer/loXlatad 

Saco 

Social  Support 
Tradlttosol  Marries# 

Opinion  of  Spouaa 
Total  Incoso 
flaad  tnponaoa 
Oaa  ol  Navy  Sarvlcaa 

Busbar  ol  Chlldras 
Social  Support 

Taara  al  Service 

Off  lcer/Kn  Hated 

Taara  at  Sarvlea 

Off lear/Enl lated 

Tear*  al  Service 

Offlear/Snliated 

Sax 

Race 

Busbar  of  Children 

year*  ol  S»*vl*e 
Oflleer/Inllated 
Sox 

Tear*  ol  Service 
Olfiear/Inllatad 


Bout  a  of  Work 
Par  Week 

l|a  af  Tounsaat 
Child 

Neater  at 
Chlldran 


Off lcor/lnllatad 

Sox 

Taara  of  Sarvlea 

Olllcar/Enllatad 

Toora  of  Sarvlea 
Oil leer /Inllatod 

Sax 


significantly  through  other  (i.e.,  mediating  or  intervening) 
variables.* 

Calculation  of  indirect  effects  involves  the  estimation 
of  two  types  of  regression  equations  for  each  indirect  effect. 

The  first  equation  is  the  one  used  to  estimate  the  path  coefficients 
for  the  full  model;  that  is,  all  independent  variables  regressed 
on  the  dependent  variable,  retention  behavior.  The  resulting 
beta  weights  are  estimates  of  each  variable's  direct  effect  on 
retention  behavior.  The  second  type  of  equation  involves 
estimating  regression  coefficients  for  each  independent  variable 
in  the  model,  with  the  variables  hypothesized  to  mediate  a 
particular  variable  removed.  The  difference  between  the  two 
beta  weights  for  a  given  variable  represents  the  magnitude  of 
the  indirect  effect. 

The  procedure  was  carried  out  for  all  of  the  variables  in 
the  path  model  summarized  in  Table  28.  The  results  of  the 
path  decomposition  are  displayed  in  Table  26.  The  first 
column  in  that  Table  merely  lists  the  variables.  The  second 


*Stati8tical  significance  of  indirect  effects  is  an  issue  not 
yet  resolved.  Although  the  significance  of  direct  path 
coefficients  can  be  assessed  after  a  fashion,  the  same  statistical 
tests  cannot  be  applied  to  indirect  effects.  Alternative 
methods,  based  on  the  amount  of  explained  variation,  were 
used  as  substitutes  for  statistical  significance.  These  are 
described  more  fully  in  the  text. 
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column,  labelled  "Total  Effect,"  represents  the  joint  covariation 
of  the  independent  variables  with  retention  behavior;  more 
•imply,  it  is  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  between 
these  two  variables.  The  next  column,  labelled  "Direct  Effect", 
contains  the  direct  path  coefficients  associated  with  each 
independent  variable.  The  coefficients  here  correspond  exactly 
to  those  in  the  column  labelled  "Behavior"  in  Table  24.  The 
column  labelled  "Indirect  Effect"  contains  the  estimates 
previously  described.  The  figures  in  the  final  column,  labelled 
"Joint/  Spurious",  were  obtained  by  the  formula 

Joint/Spurious  =  Total  Effect  (Direct  +  Indirect) 

Conceptually,  this  value  represents  the  portion  of  the  total 
effect  that  cannot  be  explained  through  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  the  independent  variables.  In  this  sense,  portions 
of  these  effects  are  due  to  "spurious"  (i.e.,  those  not  in  the 
model)  factors.  For  retention  intent,  which  has  no  possible 
indirect  path,  the  filial  column  represents  the  joint  effects 
of  that  variable  with  previous  variables  in  the  model.  For 

the  data  interpretation  that  follows,  it  must  be  remembered 

i 

that  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  listed  in  Table  27  are  in 
reference  to  the  dependent  variable  of  retention  behavior. 

That  a  variable  does  nojt  have  a  sizeable  indirect  effect  shown 
in  the  table  should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  variable 
has  no  effect  at  all;  rather.  Tables  24  and  27  must  be  jointly 
examined  to  assess  the  utility  of  all  the  variables  in  the 
model . 
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The  statistical  significance  of  direct  effects  in  Table 
24  was  assessed  by  the  F-tests  usually  applied  to  multiple 
regression  coefficients.  Although  this  is  the  common  method, 
it  does  entail  two  hazards: 

o  Performing  multiple  F-tests  increases  the 

probability  that  a  coefficient  will  be  found 
significant  when  it  actually  isn't. 

o  F-tests  have  a  built-in  bias  against  direct 
effects  in  favor  of  indirect  effects. 

Other  procedures  have  been  suggested  in  order  to  surmount 
these  problems,  although  F-tests  arc  still  predominant  in  the 
literature.  There  is  no  similar  test  for  assessing  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  indirect  effects.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  actual  underlying  distribution  of  indirect  effects  is 
the  subject  of  statistical  debate.  That  an  indirect  effect  is 
the  sum  of  a  variable  number  ol  multiplicative  terms  (in 
theory),  or  the  difference  between  two  beta  coefficients 
(operationally)  obscures  the  underlying  theoretical  distribution 
The  convention  adopted  here  is  to  consider  the  qualitative 
contribution  of  indirect  effects  by  denoting  those  indirect 
effects  that  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  .10  in  absolute 
value  as  meaningful  or  sizeable.  Although  somewhat  arbitrary, 
this  convention  does  highlight  those  effects  that  are  useful 
in  explaining  the  model. 


Examination  of  thic  table  shows  that  three  variables  have 


sizeable  indirect  effects  on  behavior: 


o  Opinion  of  the  Spouse.  This  variable  has 

been  a  considerably  powerful  one  in  both  this 
study  and  our  first  study  on  retention,  as 
well  as  the  studies  of  others. 

o  Years  of  Service.  This  same  variable  had 
both  a  direct  and  indirect  effect  in  the 
first  study  on  retention  intent.  The  table 
of  path  coefficients  shows  that  this  variable 
has  an  influence  on  about  half  of  the  variables 
in  the  model. 

o  Satisfaction  with  Family  Separation.  Similar 
to  the  findings  for  retention  intent,  this 
too  makes  a  sizeable  contribution. 


The  final  column  indicates  the  covariation  remaining  after 
direct  and  indirect  effects  are  accounted  for.  This  unexplained 
variation  was  greater  than  .10  in  absolute  value  for  the 
following  variables: 

o  Officer/Enlisted 
o  Supervisor/Performer 

o  Job  Satisfaction 
o  Family/Navy  Satisfaction 

In  this  regard,  the  size  of  the  unexplained  effects  for 
the  two  satisfaction  measures  is  problematic,  especially  given 
their  relationship  to  retention  intent.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  this  phenonomenon  may  be  due  to  the  powerful  relationships 
among  these  two  measures,  retention  intent  and  retention 
behavior.  It  is  possible  that  retention  intent  relates  to 
behavior  so  as  to  suppress  the  effects  of  the  two  satisfaction 
measures,  and  thus  maximize  the  unexplained  covariation. 
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Summary  of  Path  Analysis  Results.  The  path  analysis  results 
provide  an  argument  that  is  statictically  sound,  theoretically 
reasonable,  and  intuitively  appealing.  In  essence  they  indicate 
that : 

o  Retention  intent  strongly  predicts  retention 
behavior 

o  Those  factors  influencing  intention  include 
variables  indicative  of  the  many  facets  of 
Navy  life,  including  job  factors,  family 
life,  deployment  separation,  pay  and  benefits, 
and  family  roles. 

o  It  is  the  combination  of  factors  that  ultimately 
determines  why  some  stay  and  some  leave  the 
Navy. 

A  more  abstract,  though  ultimately  more  powerful,  implicatio 
of  the  path  analysis  is  that  simple  bivariate  explanations  of 
retention  behavior  are  not  as  complete,  statistically  or 
conceptually,  as  explanations  that  recognize  the  complexity 
inherent  in  a  career  and  family  decision. 

Of  course,  some  variables  explain  a  great  deal  of  the 
dependent  variable  by  themselves.  Examples  include  Years  of 
Service  and  Opinion  of  the  Spouse.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
clear  that,  these  variables  alone  do  not  deepen  our  collective 
understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of  retention.  Rather,  the 
deepening  comes  from  being  aware  of  the  relationships  among 
these  variables. 

Figure  5  graphically  depicts  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  identified  by  the  path  analysis  done  for  retention 
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FICURE  5:  PRIMARY  PATHS  FOR  RETENTION  BEHAVIOR  AND  INTENT 


intent  (the  first  study)  and  retention  behavior  (the  second 
study).  They  represent  a  simplification  of  the  path  results; 
yet  they  do  illustrate  the  underlying  complexity  of  the  retention 
decision.  Essentially  they  show  the  interplay  among  the 
various  factors  related  to  retention. 

As  the  path  analysis  showed,  the  single  best  predictor  of 
retention  behavior  is  intention.  However,  from  a  policy 
standpoint,  the  more  provocative  results  lay  in  findings  such 
as  the  power  of  the  opinion  of  the  spouse  and  the  relationships 
between  family  disruption  and  retention  behavior.  It  is  in 
such  complexities  of  the  findings  that  our  understanding  of 
the  phenomenon  is  increased,  and  a  more  useful  array  of  options 
can  be  identified. 

Discriminant  Analysis;  Predicting  Retention  Behavior 

A  natural  and  intriguing  possibility  that  arises  is  the 
examination  of  the  extent  to  which  the  path  model  itself  can 
be  used  to  predict  behavior.  The  chief  utility  of  path  analysis 
is  the  configuration  of  a  set  of  hypotheses  concerned  with  a 
phenomenon;  as  such  it  is  an  analysis  that  is  done  after  the 
fact,  so  to  speak.  A  predictive  model  can  then  be  constructed 
using  the  path  coefficients  that  could  be  used  in  predicting  ~ 
behavior.  The  validity  of  this  can  ther  be  assessed  by  using 
it  on  an  entirely  new  sample. 


An  alternative  exists,  however,  that  can  be  used  to 
simulate  this  process:  discriminant  analysis.  It  is  a 
simulation  rather  than  an  isomorphic  substitute  because  dis¬ 
criminant  analysis  does  not  take  into  account  the  various 
hierarchical  and  causal  connections  among  variates.  Rather, 
it  attempts  to  estimate  a  linear  (in  a  mathematical  sense) 
combination  of  variables  that  could  be  used  to  calculate  the 
probability  of  membership  within  a  group. 

A  discriminant  analysis  was  conducted  using  the  variables 
from  the  path  model.  Such  an  analysis  permits  the  assessment 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  path  variables  themselves  could  be 
used  to  predict  (as  contrasted  with  explain)  behavior. 

Tables  29  and  30  present  the  results  of  the  analysis. 

Two  discriminant  analyses  were  conducted.  The  first  was  done 
using  all  of  the  variables  in  the  path  model,  except  for 
retention  intent.  The  second  included  retention  intent.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  intention 
increased  the  accuracy  of  the  prediction,  as  well  as  the 
extent  to  which  its  inclusion  would  alter  the  discriminant 
coefficients  of  the  other  variables. 

From  Table  29,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  models  with  intention 
and  without  are  quite  similar,  although  there  are  some  differences 
to  be  noted. 


TABLE  29:  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS  RESULTS 


o  Intention  acts  as  an  "enhancer"  for  some  variables 
by  making  coefficients  significant.  For  example, 
years  of  service  has  a  significant  effect  when 
intention  is  included  but  not  otherwise. 

o  Intention  acts  as  a  "suppressor"  of  other  variables 
by  eliminating  their  significant  contribution. 

o  Finally,  intention  acts  as  a  "reverser"  of  still 
other  variables  by  reversing  the  sign  of  their 
coefficient. 


Clearly,  many  of  these  variables  (as  the  path  analysis 
showed)  are  bound  up  in  retention  intent:  intent  then  is  a 
construct  that  embeds  within  it  a  number  of  these  variables 
and,  in  a  sense,  is  a  more  powerful  one  than  any  of  the  others 
in  predicting  behavior. 


Table  30  shows  the  results  of  the  prediction  phase  of  the 
discriminant  analysis.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
discriminant  function  phase  used  data  from  only  346  respondents 
because  only  those  with  data  for  every  discriminating  variable 
were  used.  The  prediction  phase  used  about  1200  respondents 
using  replacement  of  missing  values  with  group  means.  Thus 
the  prediction  results  are  conservative  estimates  of  the  true 
accuracy  of  the  discriminant  functions. 

If  the  discriminant  function  were  no  better  than  random 
prediction,  then  the  overall  correct  prediction  percentage 
would  be  about  50%,  assuming  equi-probable  group  classification. 
Table  30  shows  the  results  to  be  much  better  than  that: 

o  Overall,  the  discriminant  functions  predicted  correctly 
from  66%  to  73%  of  the  time. 
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TABLE  30;  PREDICTION  RESULTS 
NON- INTENTION  MODEL 


Overall  Correct  Prediction;  66. IX 


INTENTION  MODEL 


Predicted  Group 

Actual  Group 

(n) 

Leave 

Stay 

81.42 

18. 62 

Leave 

(242) 

(197) 

(45) 

28.82 

71. 2% 

Stay 

(791) 

(228) 

(563) 

Overall  Correct  Prediction;  73.62 
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Predicted  Group 

Actual  Group 

(n) 

Leave 

Stay 

»  *****  * 

77.42 

22.62 

1 

Leave 

(234) 

(181) 

(53) 

r  ,  .  '  “ 

36.92 

63.12 

w  **• 

Stay 

(805) 

(297) 

(508) 

.  4 


o  Inclusion  of  retention  intention  into  the  discriminant 
function  increased  the  accuracy  of  the  prediction. 

o  The  function  predicted  those  respondents  who  left 
much  better  than  those  who  stayed. 

The  fact  that  the  discriminant  function  was  biased  (i.e., 
predicted  better  for)  those  who  left  suggests  that  those  who 
do  leave  are  much  more  clear  and  definite  about  their  reasons 
than  those  who  stay.  Also,  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  were  undecided  about  retention  intent  stayed  may 
make  the  data  for  those  who  stay  more  "noisy"  (by  increasing 
the  statistical  variability)  and  thus  decrease  the  accuracy  of 
the  prediction. 

The  overall  results  of  the  discriminant  analysis  are 
heartening.  They  indirectly  support  the  validity  of  the  path 
model  discussed  previously.  They  illustrate  that  we  can 

predict  retention  behavior  based  on  a  few  variables.  The 

I 

strongest  statement  that  can  be  made  is  that  retention  behavior 
can  be  predicted  largely  from  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
respondent . 

The  value  of  the  path  analysis  and  the  discriminant 
analysis  is  the  elaboration  of  the  factors  that  determine  that 
intention  and  that,  if  affected,  would  affect  the  behavior  as 
well  as  the  intention. 


Concordant  and  Discordant  Decision-Makers 


As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  results  section.  Navy 
personnel  can  be  categorized  into  three  groups  which  typify  a 
retention  decision  making  style: 

o  Concordant  ones  whose  retention  behavior  was  in 
accord  with  their  intention. 

o  Discordant  ones  whose  behavior  was  different  than 
their  intention . 

o  Undecideds  who  did  not  know  (or  were  not  willing  to 
express)  their  retention  intent. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  explore  some  possible 
ways  in  which  the  discordant  personnel  differ  from  the  concordant 
personnel  and  investigate  differences  that  can  be  found.  To 
do  full  justice  to  such  an  investigation  would  require  a 
separate  study.  Therefore,  this  section  should  be  taken  to  be 
exploratory  in  nature. 


For  the  following  analyses,  the  Concordant  category 
include  both  those  intending  to  stay  and  those  intending  to 
leave  who  behaved  in  accord  with  that  intent.  Similarly,  the 
Discordant  category  includes  both  those  intending  to  stay  and 
those  intending  to  leave  who  behaved  in  just  the  opposite 
manner.  Also  included  in  the  Discordant  category  are  those 


who  were  undecided.  Thus,  the  concordance 
used  do  not  represent  "Pure"  groups  having 
to  retention  behavior. 


categories  being 
parity  with  regard 
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The  first  possibility  is  that  the  concordance  types 
differ  with  respect  to  various  demographic  characteristics. 
Table  31  shows  Race,  Years  of  Service,  Pay  Grade,  and  CREO 
Category.  Each  of  the  percentages  represent  the  proportion  of 
Discordant  (or  Concordant)  personnel  possessing  that  particular 
characteristic.  For  example,  in  examining  the  Race  category, 
88.7%  of  the  Discordant  group  were  white.  Comparing  this  with 
the  percentage  for  the  Concordant  group  shows  that  there  were 
slightly  more  whites  in  the  Discordant  group  compared  to  the 
Concordant  group. 


Examining  the  data  in  the  table  reveals  the  following: 


o  Race.  There  were  no  differences  worthy  of  note. 

o  Years  of  Service .  Not  suprisingly,  Discordant  types 
contained  proportionately  more  people  with  fewer 
years  of  service  than  the  Concordant  group,  with 
only  four  years  in  the  service,  people  may  still  be 
deciding  among  various  career  options,  compared  to 
those  in  their  third  term. 

°  Pay  Grade.  Although  there  are  some  minor  differences 
here,  none  of  them  are  striking. 

o  CREO  Category.  The  Discordant  group  contains  more 
personnel  with  higher  CREO's  than  the  Concordant 
group.  This  suggests  that  those  in  the  higher 
categories  may  have  been  given  a  number  of  inducements 
(e.g.,  bonuses,  promises  of  duty  assignments)  to 
stay,  and  thus  changed  their  intended  behavior. 


Table  32  presents  some  marriage  and  spouse  characteristics 
for  the  concordance  groups.  The  two  differences  worth  noting 
here  are  both  related  to  work:  the  Discordant  group  contained 
proportionately  more  persons  who  had  spouses  who  (1)  worked, 
and,  if  working  (2)  had  professional  or  paraprofessional 


\ 
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TABLE  31:  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL:  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  AS 
A  FUNCTION  OF  CONCORDANCE 


Discordant  Concordant 


Race 

% 

White 

82.5 

84.0 

Black 

6.3 

6.2 

Spanish 

3.2 

3.1 

Asian 

8.0 

6.7 

<n) 

(473) 

(699) 

Years  of 

Service 

% 

4  or  less 

35.3 

18.7 

5  to  8 

23.4 

25.5 

9  to  12 

18.3 

26.2 

13  or  More 

23.0 

29.6 

(n) 

(504) 

(713) 

Pay  Grade 

% 

El  to  E3 

3.1 

1.9 

E4  to  E6 

84.3 

81.9 

E7  to  E9 

12.9 

16.3 

<n) 

(479) 

(701) 

Creo  Category 

% 

E 

1.1 

0.3 

D 

10.2 

13.0 

C 

30.8 

35.6 

B 

28.6 

23.0 

A 

29.3 

28.1 

(n) 

(451) 

(652) 
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TABLE  32:  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL:  MARRIAGE  AND  SPOUSE 

CHARACTERISTICS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  CONCORDANCE 


\ 

\ 


\ 


Discordant  Concordant 


In  a  Mixed 


Marriage 

X 

Yes 

12.4 

11.8 

No 

87.6 

68.2 

(n) 

(426) 

(630) 

• 

Single  Parent 

X 

Yes 

4.3 

5.5 

No 

95.7 

94.5 

(n) 

(488) 

(869) 

Traditional 


Marriage 

% 

Yes 

56.5 

56.6 

No 

43.5 

43.4 

(n) 

(444) 

(655) 

.  ..  • 

Does  Spouse 

Work 

X 

Yes 

55.4 

52.5 

:  :-S 

No 

44.6 

47.5 

(n) 

(444) 

(655) 

.  •  •*-*. 

Is  Spouse's  Job 

*  t  ■ .  •  *  •  , 

Professional 

X 

Yes 

39.6 

35.6 

v  • 

No 

60.4 

64.4 

•*-'V  *■’  ;  •  * 

(n) 

(222) 

(331) 

1 _ •_ 


fcl 


occupations.  The  differences  are  not  very  large;  however,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  they  are  consistent  with  other  factors. 

Table  33  shows  the  family  structure  and  family  life  cycle 
of  the  two  groups.  There  are  more  in  the  Discordant  group  who 
are  alone  or  who  have  only  a  child  as  a  dependent.  The  data 
for  life  cycle  (where  life  cycle  is  represented  by  the  age  of 
the  youngest  child)  indicates  that  the  Discordant  group  contains 
relatively  more  families  in  earlier  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 

Table  34  shows  selected  family  separation  and  disruption 
variables  for  the  two  groups.  The  only  appreciable  difference 
exhibited  here  is  in  the  frequency  of  PCS  moves  —  those  in 
the  Discordant  group  moved  more  frequently  than  those  in  the 
Concordant  group.  This  suggests  that  the  frequency  of  moving 
could  have  been  a  "dissatisfier"  measuring  their  desire  to 
leave.  When  the  time  came  to  act,  however,  they  decided  to 
stay. 

The  emergent  portrait  of  the  Discordant  group  as  contrasted 
with  the  Concordant  group  suggests  that  those  in  the  Discordant 
group  are  relatively  younger,  earlier  in  their  respective 
careers,  and  are  more  likely  to  have  young  children  who  have 
not  started  school.  Youth  is  the  time  for  mobility  and  change.. 
There  is  still  time  to  change  careers  or  geographical  locations 
at  less  cost,  personal  as  well  as  financial,  than  in  later 
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TABLE  33:  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL:  FAMILY  STRUCTURE  AND  LIFE 
CYCLE  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  CONCORDANCE 


Discordant  Concordant 


Faihily 

Structure 


Life 

Cycle 


%  Alone 

8.1 

3.6 

Spouse  Only 

19.0 

19.2 

Child  Only 

16.5 

14.9 

Other  Only 

1.4 

0.7 

Spouse  and  Child 

51.4 

57.4 

Spouse,  Child, 

and  Other 

1.8 

2.9 

(n) 

(495) 

(704) 

X 

No  Children 

Pre  School  (less  than 

29.6 

24.1 

5  Yrs  old) 

Grammar  School 

51.6 

51.9 

(5-12  years  old) 

High  School 

14.1 

19.1 

(13-18  years  old) 
Post  High  School 
(more  than  18 

2.8 

3.1 

years  old) 

2.0 

1.8 

<n) 

(504) 

(713) 

1Q9 


TABLE  34:  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL:  FAMILY  SEPARATION  AND  DISRUPTION 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  CONCORDANCE 


Discordant  Concordant 


Ever  Deployed  % 
(n) 


Ever  on  TAD  % 


(n) 


Ever  PCS  Move  % 


(n) 


PCS  Frequency  % 


(n) 


Yes 

67.1 

68.4 

No 

32.9 

31.6 

(504) 

(719) 

Yes 

64.1 

66.2 

No 

35.9 

33.8 

(504) 

(713) 

Yes 

77.1 

79.3 

NO 

22.9 

20.7 

(480) 

(700) 

Never 

21.4 

20.7 

Frequently 

Somewhat 

8.6 

9.3 

Frequent 

34.2 

50.4 

Very  Frequent 

35.8 

19 . 6 

(244) 

(700) 

< 

years.  Children  who  have  started  school  become  a  "binder" 

]  that  limits  the  ease  with  which  people  and  families  can  make 

significant  life  changes. 

]  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  two  groups  are  not 

pure  in  a  methodological  sense.  A  more  appropriate  analysis, 
one  worthy  of  a  small  study  itself,  would  involve  a 
J  categorization  into  four  groups: 

o  Concordant  leavers 

o  Concordant  stayers 

o  Discordant  leavers 

^  o  Discordant  stayers 

This  would  allow  a  more  finely  tuned  analysis  sensitive  to  the 

‘  two  dimensions  of  decision  making  style  and  retention  behavior. 

J 

J 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  sample  surveyed  in  this  study  was  not  markedly  different 
from  samples  in  other  studies  except  for  one  critical  characteristic 
all  the  enlisted  personnel  were  within  6  months  of  the  end  of 
their  current  enlistment  period,  and  all  the  officers  were 
within  one  year  of  their  EAOS  date.  Demographic-ally,  the 
sample  differed  slightly  from  the  gender  and  race  composition 
of  married  personnel  in  the  Navy  as  a  whole,  but  not  to  a 
significant  degree. 

In  terms  of  the  retention  behavior  of  the  survey  respondents, 
there  was  a  greater  response  rate  on  the  part  of  enlisted 
personnel  who  stayed  in  the  Navy,  compared  to  those  who  left. 

Thus  the  representation  of  the  sample  as  a  whole  is  somewhat 
biased  toward  those  who  stayed  in  the  Navy.  However,  the 
results  described,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  be  generalizable  to 
married  personnel  who  are  close  to  the  retention  decision. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  follow-up  study  was  to 
determine  the  retention  behavior  of  the  survey  respondents, 
and  to  examine  this  behavior  in  the  light  of  retention  intent. 
Accordingly,  this  section  is  organized  as  follows: 

o  The  Retention  Intention 

o  The  Retention  Behavior 

o  Linkages  Between  Thought  and  Deed 

o  Implications  for  Navy  Retention 
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The  Retention  Intention 


Respondents  were  surveyed  within  6  months  of  the  retention 
decision  (one  year  for  officers).  At  that  time,  37%  had 
decided  to  leave,  39%  had  decided  to  stay,  and  the  remainder 
were  undecided.  Those  with  a  clear  intent  were  found  to  have 
arrived  at  their  decision  some  16-21  months  before  they  were 
required  to  re-enlist. 

A  number  of  factors  distinguished  those  intending  to  stay 
from  those  intending  to  leave,  and  these  are  summarized  below. 
Differences  in  the  pattern  for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
are  identified  as  appropriate.  The  profile  for  the  undecided 
group  tended  to  fall  in  between  that  for  those  intending  to 
stay  and  those  intending  to  leave. 

Family  Characteristics  and  Spouse  Influence.  A  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  intending  to  leave  were  childless,  compared 
to  those  intending  to  stay.  Marriage  to  a  spouse  with  a 
professional  job  was  also  related  to  leaving,  particularly  for 
officers.  Although  there  were  some  other  differences,  which 
were  probably  related  to  age  (those  intending  to  stay  had  been 
married  longer  and  relatively  more  often),  the  most  significant 
difference  related  to  the  opinion  of  the  spouse:  the  consonance 
between  the  spouse's  opinion  on  retention  and  the  retention 
intention  was  very  high.  Within  the  path  model  developed  for 
retention  intent,  spouse  opinion  was  the  single  greatest 
determinant  of  retention  intent. 
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Job  and  Military  Service  Characteristics.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  largest  numbers  of  enlisted  personnel  intending  to  leave 
were  concentrated  in  the  lower  pay  grades  and  had  fewer  years 
of  service.  For  some  of  the  other  characteristics,  the  pattern 
for  officers  was  just  the  opposite  of  that  for  enlisted  personnel. 
Specifically,  officers  intending  to  leave,  compared  to  those 
intending  to  stay: 

o  Had  more  supervisory  duties  in  their  job  (68%  vs 

57%) 

o  Tended  to  hold  outside  jobs  (6%  vs  3%) 

In  contrast,  enlisted  personnel  intending  to  leave,  compared 
to  enlisted  personnel  intending  to  stay: 

o  Were  supervisors  less  frequently  (46%  vs  58%) 

o  Had  outside  jobs  less  frequently  (14%  vs  17%) 

However,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  perceptions  that  the  more 
dramatic  differences  were  found.  Both  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  intending  to  leave,  as  compared  with  those  intending 
to  stay: 

o  Found  their  Navy  job  less  interesting  (about  60%  vs 

89%)  _ 

o  Felt  their  job  was  less  important  to  the  Navy's 

mission  (about  80%  vs  85%) 

o  Were  satisfied  to  a  lesser  degree  with: 

-  their  job's  sense  of  accomplishment  (about  50% 
vs  80%) 

-  their  work  group  (about  58%  vs  72%) 

-  their  supervisor  (about  51%  vs  70%) 

-  their  job  overall  (about  50%  vs  78%) 

-  their  command  (about  30%  vs  60%) 

-  their  career  progress  (about  60%  vs  80%) 
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Family  Separation  And  Disruption.  Contrary  to  what  might  be 

expected,  the  number  and  length  of  deployments  and  Temporary  .  ' 

Duty  Assignments  experienced  by  the  respondents  were  the  same,  ■ 

regardless  of  their  intention  intent.  Where  differences 

occurred,  they  tended  to  favor  those  intending  to  leave.  This 

means  that  those  intending  to  leave  experienced  family  separations  * 

just  as  or  slightly  less  frequently  them  those  intending  to 

stay.  _ 

i  • 


However,  the  perceptions  of  family  stress  differed  markedly 
among  the  retention  groups: 


o  Over  50%  of  the  enlisted  personnel  intending  to 

leave  indicated  that  deployments  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  family  stress:  only  26%  of  those  staying 
indicated  a  great  deal  of  st^~<ss. 

o  Over  20%  of  the  enlisted  personnel  intending  to 
leave  said  that  their  families  did  not  cope  well 
with  stress  due  to  deployments;  only  8%  of  those 
intending  to  stay  indicated  inadequate  coping. 


With  respect  to  relocation  (PCS  moves),  enlisted  personnel 


intending  to  leave  were  similarly  less  satisfied  with  PCS 


moves.  In  addition,  personnel  intending  to  leave  did  experience 
a  slightly  greater  number  of  PCS  moves  compared  to  those  who 
intended  to  stay. 


Retention  Factors.  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  how 
important  various  factors  were  for  deciding  to  leave  or  stay 
in  the  Navy.  The  five  most  important  factors  for  officers 
intending  to  stay  in  the  Navy  were: 


»  « 
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o  Satisfaction  with  Navy  Job 

o  Spouse  attitude  toward  Navy 

o  Challenge  of  Navy  Job 

o  Overall  Time  Spent  with  Family 

o  Total  Family  Income 

For  enlisted  personnel  intending  to  stay  in  the  Navy,  the  most 
important  factors  were : 

o  Satisfaction  with  Navy  Job 

o  Spouse  Attitude  Toward  Navy 

o  Choice  of  Guaranteed  Duty  Assignments 
o  Total  Family  Income 

o  Use  of  Personal  Skills  in  Navy  Job 

In  contrast,  the  five  most  important  factors  for  officers 
intending  to  leave  were: 

o  Family  Separation  Due  to  Deployment 

o  Overall  Time  Spent  with  Family 

o  Potential  Civilian  Job  Opportunities 

o  Satisfaction  with  Navy  Job 

o  Potential  Civilian  Job  Benefits 

For  enlisted  personnel  intending  to  leave,  the  five  most 
important  factors  were: 

o  Total  Family  Income 

o  Family  Separation  Due  to  Deployment 


o 


Potential  Civilian  Job  Opportunities 
o  Potential  Civilian  Job  Benefits 

Overall ,  for  those  intending  to  stay,  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  decision  tended  to  focus  more  on  job  or  benefit 
related  issues.  For  those  intending  to  leave,  there  was  a 
relative  shift  toward  family-related  issues  and  the  perceived 
attractiveness  of  the  civilian  alternative. 

The  path  analysis  identified  four  factors  with  a  direct 
effect  on  the  retention  decision.  These  were,  in  order  of 
descending  importance : 

o  Opinion  of  the  Spouse 
o  Satisfaction  with  Navy/family  life 

o  Satisfaction  with  the  Navy  job 

o  Years  of  Service  in  the  Navy 

Clearly,  family,  work  and  Navy  life  are  intertwined  in  these 
relationships . 

The  Retention  Behavior 

The  retention  behavior  of  the  survey  respondents  was 
ascertained  from  Navy  records.  Survey  responses  were  then 
re-analyzed  on  the  basis  of  this  behavior.  The  behavior  of 
those  who  had  been  undecided  was  determined,  as  was  the  retention 
behavior  of  those  who  had  expressed  an  intent  to  stay  or  to 
leave. 


Family  Characteristics  and  Spouse  Influence.  For  the  current 
study,  additional  analyses  were  carried  out  with  the  marriage 
and  family  variables,  including  the  addition  of  a  family  life 
cycle  variable.  This  was  done  in  order  to  look  at  the  family 
structure  in  more  detail.  The  findings  from  all  of  these 
variables  corroborated  the  intention  findings,  with  some 
refinement.  Decreased  responsibility,  in  the  form  of  no 
dependent  children,  increases  the  probability  of  leaving.  For 
those  with  dependent  children,  stage  in  the  family  life  cycle 
plays  a  role:  Those  with  very  young  children  (under  5)  are 
comparatively  more  likely  to  leave  than  those  with  children 
between  5  and  12.  Marriage  to  a  spouse  with  a  professional 
job  was  also  related  to  leaving  on  the  part  of  officers. 

As  was  true  for  intention,  the  retention  opinion  of  the 
spouse  was  significantly  related  to  retention  behavior.  A 
covariate  analysis,  taking  into  account  years  of  service  and 
the  categories  of  officers  vs.  enlisted  personnel,  identified 

spouse  opinion  as  the  single  variable  with  the  greatest 

•1  .... 

explanatory  power  for  retention  behavior.  Relatively  speaking, 

however,  it  did  not  play  as  strong  a  role  as  it  had  for  retention 
intention. 

Job  and  Military  Service  Characteristics.  Comparatively  more 
of  those  in  the  lower  pay  grades  left.  Those  with  fewer  years 
of  service  were  more  likely  to  leave.  Both  of  these  patterns 
are  in  consonance  with  the  intention  findings.  Looking  at 
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years  of  service  in  more  detail,  it  was  determined  that  somewhat 
more  enlisted  personnel  left  who  had  5-8  years  of  service, 
compared  to  those  with  4  years  or  less.  An  additional  variable, 
CREO  category,  was  added  for  the  retention  behavior  analysis. 

It  was  found  that  proportionately  more  of  the  enlisted  personnel 
in  the  highest  CREO  category  (that  is,  category  A)  left. 

Perceptions  of  the  job,  or  job  satisfaction,  were  analyzed 
in  composite,  using  a  job  satisfaction  scale.  This  scale 
includes  the  individual  items,  such  as  the  sense  of  accomplishment 
from  the  job,  identified  in  the  above  presentation  on  intention. 
Those  who  left— both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel— were 
significantly  less  satisfied  with  their  jobs. 

Family  Separation  and  Disruption.  The  subject  variables  found 
to  differentiate  between  those  who  left  and  those  who  stayed 
were,  again,  supportive  of  the  intention  findings.  Whether  or 
not  a  service  member  had  ever  been  deployed  or  had  been  on  TAD 
made  no  difference.  Presence  or  absence  of  PCS  experience,  as 
well  as  its  frequency,  did  make  a  difference. 

Most  important  was  the  total  amount  of  time  spent  away 
from  the  family,  whether  from  deployment,  TAD’s  or  other 
reasons.  The  proportion  of  enlisted  personnel  who  left  increased  : 
steadily,  from  17%  to  30%,  as  the  frequency  of  separation 
ranged  from  hardly  any,  to  separation  from  the  family  around 
three- fourths  of  the  time.  Although  this  pattern  was  less 


distinct  for  officers,  there  was  a  similar  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  officers  leaving  when  the  amount  of  time  spent 
away  from  the  family  reached  three- fourths. 

Retention  Factors.  The  behavioral  analysis  of  retention 
factors  was  based  upon  mean  ratings  for  some  45  questions 
directed  at  factors  important  for  staying  and  leaving.  The 
intention  summary  presented  above  is  based  upon  respondent 
weighting  of  the  five  most  important  factors  in  the  set  of  45 
questions.  However,  the  results  are  strikingly  similar. 

For  those  who  stayed,  job  related  factors  were  given 
positive  rating.,  as  was  spouse's  attitude  toward  the  Navy. 

For  those  who  stayed,  the  civilian  alternative  tends  to  be 
only  moderately  attractive.  Conversely,  for  those  who  left, 
family  separation  factors  tended  to  be  rated  more  negatively, 
job  related  factors  were  given  more  neutral  ratings,  and  the 
civilian  alternative  appeared  to  be  more  attractive. 

For  the  path  analysis,  there  was  only  one  direct  effect 
upon  retention  behavior:  retention  intent.  Indirect  effects 
include  three  variables,  the  first  two  of  which  were  direct 
effects  for  the  retention  intent  path  analysis.  The  indirect 
effect  variables  for  retention  behavior,  in  descending  order 
of  importance,  were: 

o  Opinion  of  the  Spouse 


The  first  Retention  Study  was  begun  in  October  1980,  and 
the  survey  response  cut-off  date  was  September  15,  1981.  This 
study  was  initiated  during  a  time  when  retention  of  married 
mid-career  Navy  personnel  was  perceived  to  be  a  problem. 

After  the  data  for  the  first  study  were  collected,  a  number  of 
events  occurred  to  change  both  the  military  and  civilian 
environments : 


The  civilian  economy  went  into  a  recession  with  high 
interest  rates  and  high  unemployment. 

Military  personnel  received  an  across-th-board  pay 
increase  in  October  of  1982. 

Culturally,  military  life  as  a  career  choice  was 
becoming  more  acceptable  to  greater  numbers  of 
people.  This  trend  had  begun  after  the  Viet  Nam  war 
was  ended,  and  it  continues  to  the  present  day. 


With  the  civilian  opportunity  structure  diminished,  with 
increased  pay  available,  and  the  increased  acceptance  of  the 
military  as  a  career  choice,  it  is  not  surprising  that  people 
entered  the  military  in  record  numbers.  Enlistments  in  all 
military  branches  were  up  to  such  an  extent  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  people  were  turned  down  for  enlistment 
because  quotas  had  been  filled. 
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Given  these  events,  in  addition  to  the  fragility  of  any 
intention-behavior  linkage  with  the  passage  of  time,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  when  the  time  came  to  act,  many  of  the 
respondents  changed  their  minds  (most  in  the  direction  of 
staying),  and  that  the  majority  of  the  undecided  group  also 
stayed.  Perhaps  what  is  surprising  is  that  intention  remains 
the  single  best  predictor  of  retention  behavior.  Inclusion  of 
the  retention  intention  in  a  discriminant  analysis  significantly 
increased  the  accuracy  of  the  prediction. 

Who  Left  and  who  Stayed.  Whst  was  the  quantitative  match 
between  intention  and  behavior  for  the  retention  decision? 

These  relationships  are  graphically  portrayed  in  Figure  6  for 
the  total  sample  as  well  as  for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
separately.  Examining  the  top  part  of  Figure  6,  it  can  be 
determined  that: 

o  55%  of  the  sample  carried  out  their  stated  intention 

o  21%  of  the  sample  reversed  their  intended  decision 

o  Almost  nine-tenths  (87%)  of  the  undecided  group 
stayed. 

Comparing  these  intending  to  stay  to  those  intending  to 
leave,  the  "stay”  group  was  highly  concordant  (96%  did  stay), 
and  the  "leave"  group  was  highly  discordant  (52%  stayed). 
Overall,  about  three-fourths  (77%)  stayed  and  one  fourth  left 
(23%).  The  intention  composition  of  the  group  that  actually 
stayed  was : 


o  One-half  (48%)  had  intended  to  stay 
o  One- fourth  (25%)  had  intended  to  leave 

o  One-fourth  (27%)  had  been  undecided 

For  the  group  that  left,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intention 
composition  was: 

o  Eight-tenths  (78%)  had  intended  to  leave 
o  One-tenth  (9%)  had  intended  to  stay 
o  One-tenth  (13%)  had  been  undecided. 

There  are  some  interesting  patterns  here  with  respect  to 
concordance  and  discordance.  Although  those  intending  to 
leave  constituted  the  most  discordant  intention  group,  they 
also  constituted  the  most  concordant  behavior  group.  That  is, 
more  of  those  with  an  intention  to  leave  changed  their  minds 
(compared  to  those  intending  to  stay),  but  close  to  80%  of 
the  group  that  did  leave  had  intended  to  do  so.  For  all  of 
those  who  stayed,  just  less  than  half  had  started  out  with  a 
clear  intention  to  do  sc. 

Turning  to  the  patterns  for  officers  vs  enlisted  personnel 
(Figure  6),  more  officers  were  initially  undecided  (33%  vs 
21%),  and  relatively  fewer  indicated  an  intention  to  stay  (33% 
vs  41%).  However,  proportionately  more,  in  total,  did  shy 
(83%  vs  74%).  Beyond  this,  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  in  the  concord-discord 
relationships  for  intent  and  behavior.  That  is,  both  groups 
match  the  pattern  identified  for  the  sample  as  a  whole. 


Consequently,  based  upon  the  survey  sample,  it  can  be 
said  that: 

o  Virtually  all  Navy  personnel  with  the  intention  to 
stay  will  stay 

o  Most  of  those  who  are  undecided  will  stay 

o  A  substantial  number  of  those  intending  to  leave 
will  change  their  minds 

o  Almost  all  who  do  leave  will  have  had  that  intention 
well  before  the  deadline  for  re -enlistment. 

Implications  for  Navy  Retention 

I 

The  data  base  for  this  study  was  very  large  and  complex. 
The  findings  can  be  viewed  from  a  number  of  perspectives,  with 
meaningful  conclusions  drawn  from  each  of  these  perspectives. 

In  line  with  the  more  immediate  objectives  for  the  retention 
study,  however,  this  discussion  is  limited  to  a  small  number 

of  macro-level  conclusions. 

! 

! 

Conclusion:  The  behavior  findings  are  highly  supportive  of 
the  intention  findings  —  most  aspects  of  work  and  Navy  life 
are  also  family  variables. 

As  stated  in  the  first  report.  Navy  life  impinges  on 

family  life.  The  family  of  a  military  person  has  as  much  an 

identity  with  the  Navy  as  that  person  does.  The  family's 

complex  fabric  of  personal  commitment  and  interpersonal  sharing 

is  embedded  in  Navy  life  to  the  same  extent  as  a  single  person's 

commitment  to  the  Navy,  perhaps  even  more  so.  The  family's 

fortune  and  misfortunes  are  married  together;  to  the  extent 
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that  the  Navy  can  enhance  family/Navy  life,  it  can  increase 
the  retention  of  married  personnel.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Navy  can  respond  to  needs  of  families,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  personnel  wanting  to  stay  will  increase. 

The  behavior  findings  validate  the  degree  to  which  this 
is  true,  and  they  further  emphasize  the  centrality  of  the 
spouse's  opinion.  Accordingly,  family  support  services  may  be 
able  to  play  a  critical  role  in  strengthening  the  Navy/family 
relationships. 

Conclusion:  Retention  intention  is  a  powerful  predictor  of 
retention  behavior . 

In  a  sense,  the  best  way  (certainly  the  simplest  way)  to 
predict  the  retention  behavior  of  individuals  is  to  ask  tnem. 
For  most,  the  intention  decision  is  formulated  well  before  the 
re-enlistment  date.  This  period  of  time,  16-21  months  before 
re-enlistment,  may  be  the  critical  time  for  any  appropriate 
Intervention  in  the  retention  decision.  Those  with  a  clear 
intention  of  staying  are  very  likely  to  do  so.  A  substantial 
proportion  of  those  who  are  undecided  are  also  likely  to  stay. 
However,  a  significant  number  of  those  intending  to  leave  are 
likely  to  stay  as  well.  Compared  to  those  intending  to  stay, 
the  retention  decision  for  those  intending  to  leave  is  much 
more  labile.  It  may  also  be  more  sensitive  to  external  alter¬ 
natives,  since  it  is  this  group  that  is  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  Navy  in  general. 
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Conclusion:  The  relative  effect  of  the  civilian  alternative 


should  be  explored. 

The  initial  plan  for  this  follow-up  study  called  for 
sending  a  second  questionnaire  to  all  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  first  study,  those  who  left  as  well  as  those  who  stayed. 
Part  of  the  follow-up  questionnaire  was  focussed  on  the  civilian 
alternative  in  an  attempt  to  identify  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  seen  to  be  attractive  and  feasible  to  those  who  stayed  and 
to  those  who  left.  However,  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out 
this  longitudinal  follow-up  (see  last  section  of  this  report). 

Clearly,  the  civilian  job  market  and  the  unemployment 
rate  at  any  point  in  time  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
occupational  alternatives  that  are  available  to  individuals. 

A  critical  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the  military  is 
seen  as  the  preferred  alternative,  despite  positive  or  negative 
fluctuations  in  the  civilian  environment,  vs.  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  viewed  as  the  less  preferred  employer.  It  is 
likely  that  some  turn  to  the  civilian  alternative  only  when 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Navy  reaches  some  threshold  and/or 
the  perceived  benefits  of  civilian  employment  substantially 
exceed  those  of  military  service.  Others  may  turn  to  the 
military  only  when  the  civilian  alternative  is  not  feasible. 

The  motivations  and  the  incentives  relevant  to  each  of  these 
viewpoints  would  necessarily  differ. 
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Conclusion;  Although  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  differ 
in  a  number  of  ways  that  are  related  to  Navy  retention,  they 
are  also  the  same  in  many  respects. 

The  Navy/family  life  relationship  is  pivotal  for  both 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 
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EPILOGUE 


The  ultimate  goal  of  this  study  was  to  better  understand 
the  role  of  the  family  in  determining  the  retention  of  Navy 
members.  This  included  investigating  the  demands  placed  on 
the  family  by  Navy  life  as  well  as  the  demands  placed  by  the 
family  on  the  military  person's  career  commitment.  Following 
the  initial  survey,  a  follow-up  survey  was  planned  to  serve 
these  objectives: 

(1)  to  assess  the  actual  retention  behavior  of  individuals 
who  were  undecided  in  the  first  study 

(2)  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  retention  intent  (from 
the  first  study)  corresponds  to  retention  behavior 

(3)  to  statistically  analyze  those  aspects  of  family 
life  and  of  Navy  life  that  contribute  to  positive  or 
negative  retention  behavior 

(4)  to  try  and  identify  discrepancies  between  expectations 
of  civilian  life  and  its  reality  for  persons  who 
left  the  Navy  after  the  first  survey 

As  plans  for  the  second  survey  got  under  way,  it  was 
determined  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  survey  those  who 
left  the  Navy.  They  were  beyond  the  authority  of  the  military, 
and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  their  addresses. 
Instrument  development  then  proceeded  directed  toward  only 
that  portion  of  the  sample  which  remained  in  the  service. 

Data  were  to  be  collected  in  two  ways.  The  first  was  to 
be  a  world-wide  mail  survey  of  those  who  stayed  in  the  Navy, 
and  the  second  a  telephone  interview  of  about  100  of  those  who 
responded  to  the  second  survey.  The  purpose  of  the  telephone 
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interviews  was  to  gain  a  more  detailed  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  and  expectations  surrounding  the  retention  decision 
than  would  be  possible  through  a  mail  survey. 

The  mail  survey  form  was  completed,  along  with  a  one  page 
summary  of  the  first  study.  Both  of  these  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  follow-up  sample.  The  second  questionnaire  contains  the 
following  question  sets: 

o  Job  and  Family  Characteristics.  This  includes  11 
questions  which  basically  update  the  situation  of 
the  respondent  with  respect  to  his  job  and  marital 
status . 

o  Factors  Related  to  Retention.  There  are  six  questions 
in  this  set  which  deal  with  the  civilian  alternative, 
satisfaction  with  the  current  retention  decisic*  . 
and  a  retrospective  look  at  most  of  the  retention 
factors  investigated  in  the  first  study. 

o  Family  Service  Centers.  Five  questions  are  included 
that  address  knowledge,  attitude,  and  practices 
relative  to  the  Family  Service  Centers. 

A  copy  of  this  questionnaire,  along  with  the  one-page  summary 
of  the  first  study,  is  included  in  Appendix  B. 

Master  tape  data  was  obtained  from  the  Navy  and  matched 
to  the  survey  data  in  order  to  identify  those  in  the  sample 
who  had  stayed  in  the  Navy,  and  in  order  to  extract  the  subset 
of  this  group  that  had  responded  to  the  initial  questionnaire. 

A  list  of  the  latter  names  was  submitted  to  the  Navy  in  order 
to  obtain  their  current  mailing  addresses.  Subsequently  we 
were  notified  that  a  large-scale  ADP  conversion  was  underway 
within  the  Navy,  and  that  the  mailing  labels  could  not  be 
provided.  Consequently,  it  was  not  possible  to  field  the 

second  questionnaire. 
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Report  Cert  re  1  Symbol:  OPSAV  1160-1 


CODE 


PRIVACY  ACT  STATED NT 


The  authority  to  request  the  information  contained  on  the  quest ionnaire  is  S  U.S.C.  SOI, 
Departmental  Regulations.  The  information  oil)  be  used  by  the  Davy  Personnel  Research  and  develop¬ 
ment  Center  and  hestinghoiise  National  Issues  Center  (NMC).  to  define  to  what  eatent  family  rilatcJ 
factors  play  in  the  decision  to  leave  the  Navy  for  enlisted  and  officer  men  and  women;  to  determine 
She  characteristics  of  those  service  members  who  leave  for  family-related  reasons;  to  determine  the 
types  of  policy  changes  or  su pports  which  might  encourage  service  members  to  remain  in  the  Navy. 
Participation  in  this  survey/research  is  volisitary. 

he  hate  designed  the  questionnaire  with  only  certain  types  of  Navy  personnel  In  mind.  If  you 

•re: 

•  currently  married,  or 
o  responsible  for  o  primary  dependent ,  or 
o  both, 

we  would  liln  for  you  to  fill  out  this  questionnaire.  If  you  are  not  currently  married  or  are  not 
responsible  for  a  dependent,  please  cheel  the  bos  at  the  very  bottom  of  this  page  and  maiithv 
questionnaire  back  without  filling  it  out. 


FOR  THOSE  NHO  ARE  F11L1NC  OUT  THIS  SURVEY : 


Please  answer  the  questions  as  frankly  as  you  can.  THIS  IS  NOT  A  TEST--thcrr  arc  no  right  or 
wrong  answers,  ae  only  want  to  know  how  YOU  think  and  fee  1.  Tour  answers  will  be  completely 
COvUI'EVTl AL .  ho  one  in  the  Navy  will  ever  see  your  individual  answers. 

Your  answers  will  be  very  helpful  to  our  research.  To  help  insure  your  privacy,  we  prefer  not 
to  have  your  name  on  the  questionnaire.  However,  we  have  assigned  you  an  identification  number  which 
is  written  on  the  upper  right  comer  of  the  survey  form.  This  identification  nuohcr  will  not  be  u»rJ 
to  identify  your  answers.  The  completed  questionnaires  will  be  processed  by  automated  equipment 
which  will  suaas arice  the  answers  in  statistical  form.  Your  individual  responses  will  remain  strictly 
confidential  since  they  will  be  combined  with  those  of  many  other  persons. 

Your  participation  in  this  research  is  entirely  voluntary,  he  appreciate  your  cooperation,  anj 
hope  you  enjoy  the  survey. 


Q  1  AN  NOT  CURRENTLY  MARRIED,  AND  1  HAVE  NO  DEFEMH.V1 
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SECT10W  I:  EKUSTtD  PERSONS  ONEV 


Hi is  section  asks  you  questions  abovt  your  iaaediate  future  plant  with  record  to  the  Wavy.  r leone 
answer  the  questions  as  accurately  as  possible.  All  answers  will  he  held  in  strictest  confident iol n \ 
and  vill  he  used  for  statistical  purposes  only. 


UStH  QUESTIONS  1  7X0 OUCH  11  IF  YOU  ARE  Ah  EMISTCP  PERSON 


1.  Are  you  rated? 


2.  If  YES,  please  write  in  your  General  Ratine 
(e.*.,  «M,  AHE). 

S.  What  it  vour  current  Pay  Crade? 

(*.«••  «.  «*•> 

4.  When  did  you  first  enlist?  (Write  in  year  and  aonth) 

5.  In  which  enlistoent  period  are  you  now  serving’ 


6.  When  did  your  current  enlistoent  begin? 

(Write  in  year  and  Month) 

?.  When  is  your  EaOS  (Expiration  of  Active 

Obligated  Service)?  (Write  in  year  and  aonth) 

•.  Do  you  intend  to  reenlist  at  the  end  of  your 
current  enlistoent? 


t.  Do  you  intend  to  get  an  extension  of  your 
current  enlistoent’ 

10.  If  you  reenlist  at  the  end  of  your  current  tero, 
how  lon|  will  you  reenlist  for  (in  years)? 

11.  If  you  ext  end  your  current  enlistoent.  Wow  long 
will  you  extend  it  for  (in  years)? 


YesH  1 

1:0 

ho  □  : 

Rat  int  _  _ 

1:7-9 

Wot  Rated  □ 

Pay  Crade 

1:10-11 

1:12-13 

T5  Bff" 

1st  n 

l:lf 

2nd  “ 

JH 

4th  £ 

1  jl*-19 

VR  Hi 

1 :21-?4 

"Ti  55" 

Yes  □  1 

1:25 

won  : 

- 

Don’t  Know  H  j 

1 

ves  n  1 

1 :2o 

won  : 

i 

Don’t  Know  y  3 

i 

Years 

112--2S 

foes  Sot  Apply  y-1 

Years 

1 : 29-  5t' 

12.  What  is  your  Desitnator?  (*.|.,  1100} 

IS.  Please  write  in  your  current  rani. 

14.  When  did  you  receive  your  copies  ion? 
(Write  in  year  and  aonth) 


WOW  GO  TO  SECTION  111 
SECTION  11:  OFHCERS  ONLY 
AKSWER  QUESTIONS  12  THROUGH  19  IF  Ya>  ME  AN  OFFICER 
tor?  (*.|.,  HOP)  Designator 


1:31-54 

1:35- So 
1 :3”-4i* 


|R  *lw 
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IS.  When  is  your  NSA  CMiriisua  Stnici  Roqulrment ) 
ended?  (Writ*  is  year  and  month) 


1:41.44 


IS.  So  gm  km  prior  service  a*  aa  enlisted  person? 


II.  If  TES,  when  Sid  your  enlisted  nervie*  begin? 
(Writ*  ia  jr*ar  aad  aeath) 


IS.  If  YES,  when  did  your  enlistad  aarvic*  end? 
(Writ*  la  year  aad  month) 


IS  Bo  you  i at and  to  leave  (i.*.,  resign  tram)  the 
Navy  at  tb*  aad  of  your  MSI? 


Tat  H  I 

wo  h  j 


Boat  Not  ApplyQ  '1 


Boat  Not  ApplyQ  .1 

Tatn  1 
fcl  2 
Don't  Snowy  I 


1:40.49 


1:50-53 


SECTION  111:  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS: 

OFFICER  AND  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


This  taction  contains  questions  conccmini  your  background  and  torn  of  your  parsons!  characteristics 
Pleas*  answer  th*  questions  as  accurately  as  possible.  Both  officers  and  enlisted  persons  should  answer 
til  th*  questions. 


10.  To  uhich  type  of  duty  are  you  assigned? 


21.  What  is  your  currant  fleet  assignment? 


22.  Now  old  were  you  when  you  first  joined  the  Navy?  (In  years) 

21.  In  years  and  aonths,  how  long  have  you  been  on 
active  duty? 


Surface  Force  J  1  1:55 

tuhasrlne  Force  2 

Naval  Air  ‘  3 

Other  j  4 

(Please  Specify) 

Pacific  Fleet  1  1:56 

Atlantic  Fleet  J  2 
Ashore  in  II. S.  J  3 
Ashore  Overseas  J  4 


1:57.58 

1:59.62 


24.  When  you  leave  the  ailitary.  how  aany  total 
years  of  ailitary  service  do  you  expect  to  have? 

25.  What  was  your  age,  in  years,  on  your  last 
birthday? 


26.  What  is  your  sea? 


27.  What  is  your  race? 


28.  Asa  you  Native  or  Foreign  bam? 


29.  Circle  th*  last  grade  of  formal  schoolir 
you  have  completed. 


Male  0 
Female  □ 


White/not  of  Hispanic  Origin 
Slack/not  of  Hispanic  Origin 
Hispanic 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

Asian 

Pacific  Islander  (e.g.,  Filipino) 
Other  (Specify  Below) 


Native 
Foreign  .bom 

12S4567B  ( Grama  r  School) 
9  10  11  12  (High  School) 

13  14  15  16  (College) 

14  •  (Graduate  School) 


1:63-64 


1:65*66 


1:70-71 


30.  Ait  is  the  highest  form*]  certificate 
or  Ac grot  tkityw  kivt? 


31 .  Ait  is  your  current  Marital  status? 


33.  If  currently  Married,  ho*  Many  years  in 
your  current  Marriafe? 

33.  Nee  Many  tines  have  you  keen  previously 
Married? 


ccoD  i 

High  School  Dipl one  J  3 
Junior  College  Degree  (e.g.,  M,tf)  j  3 
College  Degree  (e.g..  DA.tS)  J  4 
Master's  Degree  (e.g.,  Mh.lS)  3  g 
Doctorate  (e.g..  Ph.D.,ld.D)  l  * 
Professienal  Degree  (e.g.,  J.D.JI.D)  1  7 
Mane  of  the  Above  Hj  t 

Single.  Never  Harried Q  1 
Currently  Harried  3 
Divorced  or  Separated  "  3 
■idouedy  4 

Tears 

Does  Not  ApplyQ  -1 

Ntaber  of  Tines 
Does  Not  ApplyQ  -1 


1:74.75 


SECTION  IV  -  ABOUT  TOUR  SPOUSE 

This  section  contains  questions  about  your  spouse.  Sane  questions  nay  not  apply  to  you.  In 
those  Instances,  check  the  bos  that  says  Dees  Not  Apply*.  Otherwise  answer  all  the  questions  to  the 
best  of  your  ability.  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  CURRENTLY  HARRIED,  PLEASE  SLIP  THIS  SECTION  ENTIRELY  AND  MOVE  ON 
TO  SECTION  V. 


34.  Nhat  was  your  current  spouse's  age  on  his/her 
last  birthday? 

35.  Nhat  is  his/her  race? 


Nhite/not  of  Hispanic  Origin 
Black/not  of  Hispanic  Origin 
Hispanic 

Anerican  Indian  or  Alaksan  Native 

Asian 

Pacific  Islander  (e.g.,  Filipino) 
Other 


Is  your  s pouit  Native  or  Foreign  born? 


Native 
Foreign  Born 


37.  Is  the  priaary  language  of  your  spouse  English? 
37a.  If  no.  write  in  your  spouse  priaary  language. 

SS.  If  you  answered  "No"  to  Question  37,  is  your 
spouse  fluent  in  English? 


ig  1  3:10 

:B  i 


SB.  Circle  the  last  grade  of  forma)  school ln« 
your  spouse  has  consisted. 


13345671  (Cramer  School) 
B  10  11  13  (High  School) 

13  14  15  lb  (College) 

14  •  *  (Graduate  School) 


3:13-13 


Nhat  is  the  highest  forma]  degree  or 
certificate  that  you r  spouse  has? 


41.  Did  you  aarry 
the  Navy? 


your  current  spouse  while  in 


Does  Net  Apply 
CCD 

Nigh  School  DiplOMB 
Junior  College  Degree  (e.g.,AA,AS) 
College  Degree  (e.g.,  BA.DS) 
Master's  Degree  (e.g..  Mi, NS) 
Doctorate  (e.g.,  Ph.D.,Ed.D) 
Professional  Degree 
None  of  the  Abort 


Yes  □  I 
NoO  3 
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42. 

How  aany  tines  has  your  spouse  been  previously 

Nuabcr  of  Tines _ 

2:16-17 

aarrlad? 

43. 

Does  your  currant  spouse  hav«  any  military  cspcrience? 

T**  E 

3  * 

2:16 

3  2 

44. 

tf  you  answered  "Yes"  to  Question  43,  which 

Currently  in  Navy  [ 

3  i 

2:19 

branch? 

Currently  in  Other  £ 
Anted  Forces  Branch 

3  2 

Foraerly  in  Navy  T 

3  3 

Formerly  in  Other  £ 

3 « 

Service  Branch 

4S.  If  your  spouse  has  had  ailitary  aaperience,  what 
was  his/her  highest  rank  or  pay  grade? 

Rank  or  Fav  Grad*  2:20-21 

Does  Not  Apply  0-1 

currently  have  a  civilian  job? 

Does  Not  Apply  £ 

1  2:22 
'  2 

2 

SECTION  V:  ABOUT  TOUR  HOUSEHOLD 


This  section  contain*  questions  about  other  •cabers  of  your  household.  If  a  particular  question 
does  not  apply  to  you,  pleas*  mark  the  boa  that  says  "Does  Not  Apply". 


47.  Hon  aany  people  live  with  you  in  your  hoae. 
not  counting  yourself? 

41.  All  together.  how  aany  people,  not  including  yourself, 
or  your  spouse,  are  dependent  on  you  for  aoae  or  all? 
(If  none,  writ*  "0") 


Niasber  of  Fcoplc  2:2S-2i 


Nuabcr  of 

Dependents  _ j.-je-is 


49.  How  aany  of  these  dependents  are  currently  living 
with  you  in  your  hoae? 


Nuabcr 

Docs  Not  Apply  □-!" 


2:26-2" 


SO.  Is  your  faaily  currently  living  where  you  are 
stationed? 


SI.  Miat  are  the  types  of  dependents  you  have  (check 
at  aany  as  apply)? 


Yet  □  1  2:26 

No  n  2 

Does  Not  Apply  y  3 

Children  Q  1  2:29 

Spout*  □  1  2:30 

Other  (Fleas*  Specify  Below)  y  1  2:31 


52.  What  art  the  ages  of  your  children  froc 
oldest  to  youngest? 


Docs  Not  Apply  0*1 
***Age  Slla - 

2:32-33 

2:34-33 

2:36-3" 

Age  of  3rd 

2:36-39 

Age  of  4th  _ 

2:40-41 

Age  of  Sth  _ 

2:42-43 

Age  of  6th  _ 

2:44-43 

Age  of  7th  _ _ _ 

2:46*4 . 

Age  of  Sth  _ 

2:46 

S3.  If  you  have  children  as  dependents,  idtat  type  of  Does  Not  Apply . 0  j 

responsibility  do  you  have  for  thea?  I  aa  Living  with  Children 

and  Spouse  . n  2 

1  have  Fcraaaent  Custody  of 
children . 0  3 


I  aa  Teaporarily  Separated 

fro*  Children . 0  4 

1  have  Financial  Responsibility 
•">7 . 0  3 


2:49 
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S4.  Mio  in  the  family  i*  responsible  for  household 
maintenance  (e.g.,  housecleaning)? 

(Check  u  May  at  apply) 


S3.  Mio  in  tli*  family  it  responsible  to  be  the 
primary  provider  (a.*.,  "breadwinner")? 


U.  Mio  in  the  family  it  primarily  rotpontible 
for  child  care? 


ST.  Mio  it  primarily  rotpontible  for  making  major 
Oecinont  that  affect  the  whole  family? 


bl.  Taking  everything  into  account,  ho*  satisfied 
are  you  with  the  management  of  your  household? 


Self 

Cpouse 

both  Self  Mi  Spouse 
Children 

Other  (Specify  here) 


Self 


Spouse 

both  Self  and  Spouse 
Other  (Specify  here) 


n 


D 


Self 


IpQUIf 

loth  Self  and  Spoute 
Other  (Specify  here) 

Doe i  Not  Apply 


Self 
Spoute  1 
loth  Self  and  Spoute  1 


Very  Satisfied 
Somewhat  Satisfied 
Neither  Satisfied 
mar  Dissatisfied 
Somewhat  Dissatisfied 
Very  Dissatisfied 


B 


2:  SC 


Ml 


m: 


2:51 


2:34 


StCTIOK  vi :  NMUUAC2  UiD  FAMILY  ~ 

This  section  contains  questions  about  your  marriage  and  about  your  family.  Soar  of  the  questions 
ssk  how  you  feel  about  various  aspects  of  your  marriage.  01 ease  don't  discuss  any  of  your  answers 
•ith  your  spouse  until  after  you  have  completed  the  entire  survey.  Ke  want  to  know  only  ho*  you  fee) . 
Please  answer  the  questions  as  accurately  as  possible;  don't  spend  too  much  tine  on  sTjecting  any 
single  answer. 


$9.  How  important  is  communication  for  you  in  your 
relationship  with  your  spouse? 


00.  Ho*  would  you  characterise  the  communication 
that  you  have  with  your  spoute? 


01. 


Now  often  do  you  confide  in  your  spouse  about 
matters  that  art  important  to  you? 


Very  Important 
Quite  Important 
Somewhat  Important 
Not  at  all  Important 
Does  Not  Apply 


1  2:SS 
* 

• 

J 

4 

5 


Very  Open 
Quite  Open 
Somewhat  Open 
Net  at  all  Open 
Does  Net  Apply 


All  of  t?e  Time 
Most  of  the  Time 
Some  of  the  Time 
Little  or  None  of  the  Time 
Dees  Not  Apply 


2 :  St¬ 


ir  S* 


$2.  Are  you  setisfied  with  the  coapanienship  of  your  Spouse? 


13.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  seaual  relationship  with  1  2  3  4  S  0  2:39 

your  spouse? 

Id.  Taking  everything  into  account,  are  you  satisfied  1  2  3  4  3  •  2- oh 

with  your  marriage? 

AS.  All  in  all  how  satisfied  are  you  with  your  1  2  t  a  3  n  2.t»l 

relationship  with  your  children? 

(If  you  have  no  children,  leave  blank.) 
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M.  Non  iftn  are  your  children  •  source  of  stress 
to  you  sod  your  spouse? 


*7.  ns  you  think  your  spouse  supports  your 
decisions  concerning  your  Navy  csrotrT 


M-  Does  your  spouse  rant  you  to  stsy  in  tke  Nsvy? 


M.  Now  Important  is  your  spouse's  opinion  to 
you  in  deciding  whether  or  net  to  stsy  in 
the  Nsvy? 


70.  Does  your  spouse  try  to  influence  your  decision 
to  stsy  or  lesve  the  Nsvy? 


Very  Often 
Quite  Often 
Beuewhat  Often 
Not  Often  st  Ail 
Does  hut  Apply 
Ves 
No 

Don't  Ism 
Does  Not  Apply 


Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 
Does  Not  Apply 


Very  Inportent  11 
Quite  Important  a 
Sonevhst  Inportenv  " 
Not  Important  at  All  * 
Does  Not  Apply  L 


Yes  T 
No 

Don't  Know  1 
Does  Not  Apply  £ 


2:67 


2:63 


2:64 


2:6S 


2:66 


Flesse.  reed  esch  etatenent  and  circle  the  appropriate  maker  that  indicates  the  extent  to  which 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  that  etatenent . 


71.  Ny  fanily  encourages  ne  to  stay  in  the  Navy. 

72.  Nhen  1  run  into  conflicts  between  ny  Navy 
responsibilities  and  ny  fanily  response 
bilities,  I  usually  find  a  way  to  handle 
it  all  right. 

73.  Many  tines  the  Navy  and  ny  fanily  pull  ne 
in  opposite  directions. 

74.  Because  the  Navy  provides  so  nany  benefits 
for  ny  fanily,  1  plan  to  stay  in  the  Navy. 

73.  My  concern  for  ny  fanily  makes  it  nore 
likely  that  1  Will  leave  the  Navy  toon. 

76.  My  fanily  wants  ne  to  leave  the  Navy 
because  lt»  danands  interfere  with 
fanily  life,  \ 

77.  The  demands  of  \«y  Navy  job  interfere 
with  ny  fanily  life. 

TB.  Nhen  1  have  conflicts  between  ny  Navy 
duties  and  ny  fanily  duties,  1  usually 
just  feel  frustrated  and  can't  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  I 

7B.  After  1  get  bone,  1  spend  a  let  of  tine 
thinking  about  the  problem  and 
frustrations  of  ny  job. 

BO.  Tke  d snands  of  the  Navy  are  frequently 
bard  to  conbine  with  the  demands  of  ny 
fanily. 


1  2  3  4  S6?  8  2:68 

1  2  3  4  3  6  7  g  2:69 

1  2  3  4  3  6  7  B  2:70 

1  2  3  4  3  6  7  S  2:71 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  S  2:72 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  g  2:73 

1  2  3  4  3  6  7  B  2:74 

m 

1  2  3  4  S  6  7  B  2:75 

1  2  3  4  3  6  7  B  2:76 
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i 


» 


•1.  All  in  all,  I  a*  satisfied  with  the  nay 
the  Navy  treats  ay  faaily. 

•2.  All  thints  considered,  1  aa  satisfied 
with  ay  life  in  the  Navy. 

13.  1  get  a  lot  of  understanding  from  ay 
spouse  when  things  are  not  going  well 
on  the  job. 

ft.  Ny  spouse  does  tony  things  that  help  ae 
carry  out  ay  Navy  duties- 

tS.  N>-  spouse  hardly  ever  gets  involved  in 
activities  that  are  helpful  to  ay  Navy 
career. 

to.  My  spouse  is  not  interested  in  ay  work. 


i 

f 

m 


i 


i  *  t 
iii 


n 


m 
m 

S  a  s  c 
£  t  £  a  ±  * 

I  f  {  i  i  M  . 

tsstsfsi 

s  *  ?  • 


1 


2 

2 


S 

3 


3.  * 


2.- 
2:7 1 


1 


2  3  4  S  6  7  I 


2:7* 


1  2  3  4  3  b  7  g 


2:tn 


1  2  3  4  3  6  7  g 


3:6 


1  2  3  4  S  6  7 


3:* 


SEC7J6N  VI I  :  HSgTEJ 


This  section  contains  questions  on  your  housing  situation.  If  you  are  currently  deployed  on  a 
ship,  please  answer  the  questions  in  terns  of  the  hoae  where  you  and  your  faaily  live  when  you  are 
not  deployed.  If  you  do  not  Maintain  a  faaily  hoae  (i.e.,  you  live  lone),  you  nay  skip  this  section 
and  go  to  Section  VI 11  which  (mediately  follows. 


g*.  are  you  living  with  your  faaily? 

tl.  If  you  are  living  with  your  faaily. 
where  do  you  live? 

gp.  that  type  of  dwelling  do  you  live  in? 


yean 

No 

Does  Not  Apply  £ 


1 

2 

3 


Nv 

Navv 


Housing,  On  tase 
touting.  Off  Iste 
civilian  Housing 
Does  Not  Apply 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Single  faaily  hoae  H  1 
Condoainiua  m  2 
Apart  aent  3 

Does  Not  Apply  Q  4 


3:8 


3:9 


3. IP 


90.  Do  you  own  or  rant? 


91.  lea ides  your  iaaediate  faaily  (e.g.,  spouse 

and  children),  what  types  af  others  live  with  you? 
((heck  off  as  aany  as  apply) 


•2.  Mow  tony  bedroom  do  you  have  in  your  house 
or  apart nent  ? 


•3-  Approx last el y  how  ouch  do  you  spend  each  aonth 
on  housing  (Including  rent  or  aortgage  payments 
and  utilities)?  (hrite  in  aaount) 

94.  Are  you  currently  getting  a  VHA  (Variable  Housing 
Allotment)? 


(ton  1 

“ 

1  3:11 

tent  1 

2 

Does  Not  Apply  j 

- 

3 

No  One  Else 

■ 

1  I  3:12 

telatives 

2  3:13 

Friends 

3  3:14 

Dees  Not  Apply 

0 

. 

i  4  3:13 

Nmber  of 

3:H..l? 

bedroom  * 

* 

Does  Not  Apply  y*l 

Aaount  S 

3:18-21 

Does  Not  Apply '[JT 


VOS  0  I  3:22 
No  □  2 


93.  If  YES,  write  in  the  aaowt  af  the  VHA. 


Aaount  3  3: 23- 2* 

Does  Not  Apply~Q  l 
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06.  Do  you  oirmtljr  kn«  a  VA  lean* 


*7.  If  you  *>  have  a  VA  loan,  write  is  vhe  aaowt 
of  that  loan. 

•#•  Arc  you  and  your  fsoily  current • '  living  overseas? 


•#•  00  you  currently  have  a  COLA  (Cost  of  Uvin| 
Allotment)? 


10#  If  you  have  a  COLA,  ohat  is  the  aaount  per  aonth? 


I0]  How  many  ailes  do  you  have  to  travel  one  way  to 
get  to  work  each  day? 


102.  Ho*  safe  it  the  neighborhood  in  which  you  live? 


103.  Ho*  often  do  you  get  together  socially  with  any 
of  your  neighbors? 


104.  Is  Navy  housing  currently  available  where  you 
are  stationed? 


I0S.  #hat  do  you.think  of  the  quality  of  the  available 
Navy  hovsing? 


106.  Are  there  Navy  referral  services  for  civilian 
housing  provided  where  you  are  stationed? 


*■«»»  * _ 3:2S-r.2 

Does  Not  Apply^J  -T 

»«C  1  3:33 

No  1  2 
toes  Not  Apply  y  3 

*•»  0  1  3:34 

No  3  2 
toes  Not  Apply  Q  3 

*movnt  S _  3:33-3? 

toes  Not  Apply  Q-) 


Nuaber  of  3:3S-39 

Niles _ 

toes  Not  Apply  Q-i 

Very  Safe  H  1  3:AC 
Quite  Safe  J  2 
Sooewhat  Safe  ]  3 
Not  Safe  at  All  1  4 
toes  Not  Apply  1  S 


Very  Frequently  H  1 
|uite  Frequently  y  2 


Quite  Frequently 
Sooewhat  Frequently 
Not  Frequently  At  All 
Poes  Not  Apply 


luently  n  5 
At  All  P  4 

Apply  □  5 


Yes  J  1  3:42 

No  J  2 
Don't  Know  j  3 
Does  Not  Apply  y  4 

Very  High  Quality  Q  1  3:43 

Quite  High  Quality  J  2 
Sooewhat  High  Quality  3  5 
Not  Nigh  (hiality  at  All  3  4 
toes  Not  Apply  J  S 

Yes  □  1  3:44 

No  2 
Don't  Know  ”  3 
toes  Not  Apply  y  4 


10?.  If  you  have  used  those  referral  services,  how 
would  you  rate  the  quality  of  referrals? 


OS.  All  in  all.  taking  everything  into  account,  how 
satisfied  are  you  with  your  current  housing? 


Very  High  Quality  Q  1  3:45 

Quite  High  Quality  "  2 
Sooewhat  High  Quality  “  3 
Not  High  Quality  at  All  ’  4 
Does  Not  Apply  y  5 

Very  Satisfied  D  1  3:46 

Sooewhat  Satisfied  D  2 
Neither  Satisfied 
Nor  Dissatisfied  Qs 
Sooewhat  Dissatisfied  4 
Very  Dissatisfied  *  S 
Does  Not  Apply  “  6 


X 


SECTION  VIII :  TRANSPORTATION 


The  section  ielow  contains  questions  about  transportation  facilities  and  methods  used  by  you  and 
your  farily. 


109.  How  sany  motorised  transportation  vehicles  do 
you  (tav*  in  your  fail)'? 


110.  What  is  the  aode  of  transportation  you  use 
Boat  often  in  commuting  to  work? 


111.  What  is  the  Bode  of  transportation  your  spouse 
uses  no st  often? 


112.  Does  your  spouse  know  how  tc  operate  an  autoaobile? 


Number  of  Vahicles 


None  Motorised 
Does  Not  Apply 


Autoaobile  J 
Motorcycle  J 
Public  Transportation  j 
Other  y 

Specify  here 

Autoaobile r 
Motorcycle 

Public  Transportation  “ 

Other" 

Specify  here 


Yes  r 
No 

Does  Not  Apply  " 


1 

2 

3 


3:47-48 

3:49 

3:50 

3:S1 


113.  How  ouch  do  you  spend  on  transportation  per  month*  Aaount  S  3:52-54 

fnrite  in  the  aaount)  Does  Not  Apply"Q  "1 

114.  Taking  everything  into  account,  are  you  satisfied  Very  Satisfied  ”  1  j:$s 

with  the  aeeting  of  your  transportation  needs?  Quite  Satisfied  a  2 

SoBewhat  Satisfied  3 
Not  Satisfied  at  All  _  4 
Does  Not  Apply  y  3 


SECTION  IX:  JOB  INFORMATION 


This  section  contsins  questions  about  your  job  and  career  history.  Soaetiaes  the  questions  ask 
"facts"  about  your  job,  othe-  questions  ask  how  you  fee]  about  various  aspects  of  your  job.  Please 
answer  the  questions  as  best  you  can. 


113.  How  Bsny  hours  per  week  do  you  work  on  your  Navy  job? 
lit.  Do  you  work  on  a  rotating  shift? 

If  you  don't  work  on  a  rotating  shift,  what  tiae  do 
you  usually  start  work  on  your  Navy  job? 

118.  What  tiae  do  you  usually  end  work  on  your  Navy  job? 

119.  How  aany  days  per  week  do  you  work  on  your  Navy  Job? 

120.  Mould  you  like  to  work  different  hours  if  you  could? 

121.  in  the  Navy  work  that  you  do,  it  aost  of  your  tiae 
spent  supervising  others  or  performing  your  work  skills? 

322.  in  the  last  seven  days,  how  aany  hours  were  you  on 
call/on  alert  stetus/on  a  duty  rotter? 


Hours 

Does  Not  Apply □  -1 

3:56-5* 

TesC 
*>  e 

Does  Not  Apply  [_ 

11 

3  s 

3:56 

Start  Time 

AM 

3:59-62 

PM 

Does  Not  Apply  £JTj 

Stop  Tiae 

_  AM 

3:63-06 

PM 

Does  Not  Apply  -1 


Nuaber  of  Days  S:b? 

Does  Not  Apply  Q  8 

Tes  □  1  3:68 

Me  3  2 
Don't  Baev  *j  3 
Does  Not  Apply y  4 

Supervising  Q  1  3:69 

Performing  2 
Does  hot  App'y  y  3 

Nuaber  of  Hours  _  3:70-?l 

Does  Not  Apply"£3  •  1 
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to  addition  to  your  primary  Job  in  the  Navy.  do  you 
work  at  jobs  outside  the  Navy? 

Mow  aony  hour*  per  week  do  you  wort  at  a  job  outside 
tbo  Navy? 

la  the  nH  outside  the  Navy  regular  (a  steady  second 
job)  or  every  now  and  then? 


Boos  your  Spouse  work  for  pay  outside  the  home’ 


If  your  spouse  does,  what  is  his/her  job? 


How  Many  hours  per  week  does  your  spouse  work 
for  pay? 


tes  n  1 

3:72 

No  y  2 

Number  of  Hours 

3;  73.  74 

Don't  Work  Outside  ]y  -1 

tegular  0  1 

3:73 

Every  Now  and  Then  j  2 
Don't  Work  Outside  j  3 

VesD  1 

3: 7b 

no  n  j 

Does  Not  Apply  Q  3 

Clerical  0  1  S:?7 

Sales  2 
Service  J  3 
haraprofesiiona)  j  4 
Professional  j  5 
Spouse  Does  Not  Work  j  6 
t  Do  Not  Have  a  Spouse  "  7 

Hours 

Does  Not  Apply  2  -1 


la  asking  decisions  that  are  job  or  career  related, 
whose  career  is  given  aore  importance’ 


Do  you  feel  that  your  career  is  wore  important 
than  your  spouses? 


.  Do  you  feel  your  present  Navy  job  is  interesting 
to  you? 


t.  Do  you  feel  your  Navy  job  is  important  to  the 
Navy's  overall  suasion? 


».  All  in  all,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  sense 
of  accomplishment  you  get  from  your  job? 

S4.  All  in  all.  how  satisfiod  are  you  with  the 
people  in  your  work  group? 

IS,  All  in  oil.  how  aotisfiod  are  you  with  your 
supervisor? 

136 .  All  In  oil,  how  aotisfiod  are  you  with 
your  job? 

137.  All  in  all.  hoe  satisfied  are  you  with  this 
coma  and,  coopered  te  Others? 

13>.  All  la  all.  how  satisfied  do  you  feel  with 
the  career  progress  you  havt  made  in  the 
Navy,  wp  te  sow? 

13>.  Mow  satisfiod  do  you  fool  with  your  chances 
at  getting  ahead  in  the  Navy  in  the  future? 


•tone  n  1  3:10 

My  .Spouses  “  2 

About  Equal  "  3 

Does  Not  Apply  "  4 

Nine  tore  Important  Q  1  4:t 

About  Equal  r  2 
Spouse's  More  Important  H  3 
Does  Not  Apply  y  a 

Very  Interesting  D  1  4:? 

Somewhat  Interesting  0  2 

Neither  Interesting 
nor  Uninteresting  „  3 

Somewhat  Uninteresting  J  4 
Very  Uninteresting  0  S 

Very  Important  Q  1  4:1 

Somewhat  Important  0  2 

Neither  Important 
nor  Unimportant  J  3 
Somewhat  Unimportant  J  4 
Very  Uhiwportant  0  3 


2  3  4  S  b  4:10 

2  3  4  S  b  4:11 

2  3  4  S  b_  4:12 

2  3  4  S  b  4:13 

2  3  4  $  b  4:14 

2  3  4  S  b  4:15 


/ 
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SECTI<fc  X:  FAHllY  FlhANClAL  IKFOXMAHON 


Thia  •action  contains  question*  about  the  sources  of  incoae  for  you  and  aeabers  of  your  facily. 
It  of  this  iaforaation  sill  fee  kept  strictly  confidential . 


•0.  that  oat  your  oon  total  inccae  (including  all  allowances 
and  secondary  job  incase)  before  taxes  last  year? 

(Please  ante  in  aaount) 

41.  Mat  was  your  spouses  total  incoae  last  yea*  before  taxes' 


42.  Hut  is  the  aaotatt  of  your  Monthly  JaQ  (Sasic  Allowance  for 
(barters)? 

43.  Mat  is  the  aaount  of  your  aonthly  BAS  (Basic  Allowance  for 

Subsistence)? 


Incoae  S 

All-:; 

Spouses  Incoae  S 

4 

Doe*  Sot  Apply  £j  -i 

Bao  s 

4 

BAS  S 

4  •  *1  . 

44.  Now  auch  incoae  did  yon  earn  last  year  (rw  jobs 
outside  of  the  Navy? 


Outside  Incuatr  S_  _  J  >l.i» 

Did  hot  hork”n  - 1 
Outside  **” 


>4S.  Mat  uas  your  dependents' total  incoae  last  year'* 


14o.  Mat  is  the  dollar  aaount  of  your  fixed  expenses 
«ach  aonth,  indudini  rent  or  aortgate,  utilities, 
loan  or  charge  card  payaents,  school  tuition,  food, 
insurance  (but  excludes  entertainaent,  such  as 
restaurants  and  going  to  the  aovies)? 

14 T.  Not  counting  any  incoae  froa  an  outside  job  or 
jobs,  aould  the  rest  of  your  total  fanily  incoae 
Beet  your  aonthly  expenses' 


14 B.  Not  counting  any  incoae  froa  an  outside  job,  would 
the  rest  of  your  total  favilj  incoae  perv.it  you  to 
live  as  coofortablv  as  you  would  like' 


I4*.  Taking  everything  into  account,  how  satisfied  sre 
you  wth  the  pay  and  financial  benefits  and 
allowances  (e.g.,  BAS,  BAQ)  that  you  receive 
froa  the  Kavy? 


ho  Dependents  P  1  4:39.4  3 

Incoae  S_ 

Dependent  did  not  work'p  : 

Fixed  Expenses  S _  4:44.4* 


Ves.  Full*  n  1  4:4- 

Ves ,  Adequate)*  m  : 

Jus’  Barel*  H  3 
hot  at  All  p  4 

\er*  Coafortsfcl*  C  1  j  j 
Quite  Co*fortabl>  p  2 
Soaewhst  Cunfortably  H  3 
hot  Comfortably  at  All  p  4 

Very  Satisfied  p  1  »:?1 

Soaewhst  Satisfied  H  2 
heither  Satisfied  p  3 
nor  Dissatisfied 
Soaewhst  Dissatisfied  p  4 
Very  Dissatisfied  y  S 


SECTION  X] :  SOCIAL  SUPPORT 


This  section  contains  questions  about  the  sources  of  support  that  you  havr  m  your  work 
sett  ini  For  each  question,  circle  the  number  of  the  response  that  wo«i  closely  reflects  the  extent 

to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with  that  stateaenr. 


ISO.  The  people  I  stork  with  aake  it  aasy  to  Bake 
changes  in  work  routines  to  aake  things 
easier  for  ay  faaily. 

***•  *•>  supervisor  is  a  syapsthrtic  listener 
when  1  have  •  personal  or  fasily  p rob lea. 


t 

w 


vs: 


12  3  4  5  b 


4S.i 
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My  supervisor  jive*  me  tone  leeway  at  work  if 
he/she  know*  I  u  havinj  a  personal  or  faaily 
problea. 

It'*  easy  to  talk  ovtr  faaily  or  personal 
problaa*  with  the  people  1  work  with. 

1  can  count  on  th-"1  people  at  work  to  help  ae 
out,  if  they  can,  when  1  have  family  problea*. 

My  supervisor  lets  me  take  time  off  when 
necessary  to  do  things  for  ay  spouse  and 
children. 

The  people  1  work  with  help  ae  figure  out 
where  to  go  or  who  to  talk  to  when  1  have 
a  persona]  or  ftaily  problea. 

My  supervisor  often  knows  who  1  should  see  ot 
where  I  should  go  to  solve  personal  or  faaily 
problea*. 

’  All  in  all,  1  an  satisfied  with  the  helpfulness 
of  ay  coworkers . 

All  in  all,  I  aa  satisfied  with  the  helpfulness 
of  ay  supervisor. 


t  t  $ 

tf  f  a  £ 

m  *  p  G  < 

s  si?  4 

5  t  $  i  £  5 

g  g  s  *  s  g  g 

c  »o  i  ^  tn 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  S  6  7 


4  S  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


SECTION  XII:  FAMILY  SEPARATION 

This  section  contains  questions  about  being  separated  froa  your  faaily  due  to  your  various  duties 
I  assignaents  in  the  Navy,  such  as  Tcaporary  Duty  Assignaents  (TDYs)  and  Deployment.  If  you  have 
;er  been  on  TDY  or  been  deployed,  please  check  the  boxes  narked  "Does  Hot  Apply". 


>•  Since  you’ve  been  in  the  Navy,  how  auch  tiae 
have  you  spent  away  froa  your  faaily? 


1  •  Since  you've  been  Karri ed,  how  nany  tiae*  have 
you  been  deployed?  (If  no;,e,  write  in  "O'-sero) 

Nhat  ha*  teen  the  average  length  of  deployment 
that  you  have  had,  in  conths . 

*•  Do  you  think  that  you;  faaily  has  experienced 
some  stress  due  to  your  being  deployed? 


•-  Kcw  well  has  your  family  coped  with  the  stress 
due  to  deployment  in  your  opinion? 


Hardly  Any 
Up  to  255  of  the  Time 
Between  253  and  50% 
Between  50%  and  75% 
Over  75%  of  the  Time 
Does  Not  Apply 

Number  of  Times 


Average  Length _ 

Does  Not  Apply  Q-i 

A  Creat  Deal  of  Stress  D  1 
A  Good  Deal  of  Stress  2 
Some  Stress  '  3 
Not  Much  Stress  at  All  ]  4 
Does  Not  Apply  Q  5 

Vary  Nell  Q  1 
Quite  Hell  2 
Somewhat  Nell  3 
Not  Nell  at  All  "  4 
Does  Not  Apply  1  S 


4:6>6w 
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It).  Nhat  mourtti  have  ywi  m  your  family  w*<  in 
dealing  with  the  stress  due  to  deployment? 
(Oioct  it  uit)  at  jrou  Hava  used) 


Delativetn  >  4o9 

Civilian  fritatij  I  4.?o 

and  Neighbors 

Navy  Friends,  Neighbors. Q  j  4  *| 

and  eo-woriert 

hntl  Civilian  ServicetH  1  4:?2 

Civilian  Ckvrttiir  1  4:75 

Navy  Family  Service  Center r  1  4:7a 

Navy  Chaplain r  1  4.75 

Navy  Oobudsnsn  T  |  41*0 

Nav>  Ntvat  Clubs H  I  4:** 

Other  (Specify  lele*)£  1  4. ‘I 


lot.  Taking  avarythinj  into  accoieit,  how  aatitfied 
are  you  with  your  deployments  in  the  Navy? 


1*7.  Nn  aatitfied  are  you  with  the  nunber  of 
deploynenta  you've  had? 


1M.  Since  you've  been  Berried,  how  many  TADt 
(Temporary  Duty  Assignments)  have  you  had? 

(If  none,  write  in  "0"  -  aero) 

IfcP.  Nhat  haa  been  the  overate  length  of  the 
TAOa  you've  had  in  days? 

I 70.  Do  you  think  that  your  fanily  haa  experienced 
any  attest  became  of  your  TAOa? 


572.  Nhat  resource!  have  you  or  your  fanily  used  in 
coping  with  the  stress  due  to  your  TAOa?  (Check 
as  many  as  you  or  you  and  your  fanily  have  used. ) 


Very  SstitfiedQ  ]  4:10 

Somewhat  Satisfied  □  2 
Neither  Satisfied 
nor  Dissatisfied^  3 
Somewhat  Dissatisfied  D  4 
Very  Oittatitfied  R  5 
Does  hot  Apply  y  a 


Very  Satisfied  Q  1  I  t 
Somewhat  Satisfied y  2 
Neither  Satisfied 
nor  Dissatisfied  □  3 
Somewhat  Dissatisfied  J  4 
Very  Dissatisfied  <  5 
Does  Not  Apply  J  a 


Number  of  TAD* _  5:  *-t 


Average  length  in  Days  5:P-11 

Does  Sot  Apply £J  -1 

A  Croat  Deal  of  Stress  □  1  3:12 

A  Good  Deal  of  StressR  3 
Some  StressR  3 
Not  Ihich  Stress  at  Aliy  4 
Does  Not  Apply y  3 

very  Nell  □  l  515 

Quite  Nell  2 

Somewhat  hell  3 

Net  Nell  at  All  4 

Does  Nat  Apply  y  5 

Delatives  D  1  3:14 

Civilian  Friends 

and  Neighbors  0  1  5:15 

Navy  Friends,  Neighbors, 

and  co-workers  .1  5  1t> 

Formal  Civilian  Services  ,  1  5:1* 

Civilian  Churches  a  1  3:15 

Navy  Family  Service  Center  B  1  5  19 

Navy  Chaplain  1  3:20 

Navy  Ombudsman  1  3.21 

Navy  Nivet  Clubs  "  1  3.22 

'  Other  (Specify  Selov)  1  1  5:23 


ITS.  All  in  all  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
number  of  TADs  that  you  have  had? 


Nary  SatisfiedO  1  3:23 

Somewhat  Satisfiedy  2 
Neither  Setisfit* 
mar  Dissatisfied  .J  3 
Somewhat  Dissatisfied  J  4 
Very  Dissatisfied  J  3 
Dees  Not  Apply  3  * 
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174.  mint  everything  into  ec count ,  Vo*  satisfied 
ere  you  with  your  TDYs,  i*  general? 


Very  Satisfied 
Somewhat  Satisfied 
Neither  Satisfied 
•or  Dissatisfied 
Somevhat  Dissatisfied 
Very  Dissatisfied 
Dees  Not  Apply 


S  2b 


SECTION  XIII:  DELOCATION/PCS  MOVES 

This  section  contains  questions  concerning  any  moves  you  have  made  as  s  PeTaanent  Change  of 

St st ion  (PCS).  If  you  have  never  had  a  PCS  move,  please  marl  the  hoses  narked  "Does  hot  Apply". 

175.  In  your  current  marriage,  about  hov  often  have 

Once  Every  Sis  Months 

i  s.r 

you  and  your  family  moved  since  you've  been  in 

Once  a  Year 

2 

the  Navy? 

Once  Every  IS  Months 

3 

Once  Every  Tvo  Years 

" 

4 

Once  Every  Three  Years 

S 

Once  Every  Four  Years 

■1 

b 

Once  Every  Five  Years 

- 

7 

Once  Evary  Sis  Yasrs 

- 

8 

Never  Moved 

“ 

9 

17b.  Jto*  satisfied  are  you  vith  the  taaber  of  PCS 

Very  Satisfied 

□ 

1  5:25 

moves  you  have  made? 

Sonevhet  Satisfied 
Neither  Satisfied 
nor  Dissatisfied 
Somevhat  Dissatisfied 
Very  Dissatisfied 
Does  Not  Apply 

□ 

me 

2 

3 

4 

5 
b 

177.  Hov  satisfied  are  you  vith  the  rate  of 

Very  Satisfied 

p 

1  5.29 

PCS  moves? 

Somevhat  Satisfied 
Neither  Satisfied 

L 

12 

nor  Dissatisfied 

3 

Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

" 

4 

Very  Dissatisfied 

" 

s 

Does  Not  Apply 

The  nest  set  of  questions  applies  to  your  PCS  moves  in  general.  For  each  iteo,  indicate  the 
degree  to  vhich  it  vas  a  serious  probles. 

Higher  Coat  of  Living 
W-  Finding  Job  For  spouse . 

150.  Changing  schools  far  children 

151 .  Continuing  education  for  spouse. 

111.  Finding  peroanent  housing. 

1U.  Children  adjusting  to  nev  environosnt . 
ID*.  Spouse  adjusting  to  new  environment. 

IK.  Yourself  odjuating  to  your  nev  Job. 

IDS.  Yourself  adjusting  to  your  nev  location. 


f 

«*» 


12  14 

12  14 

12  14 

12  14 

12  14 

12  14 

12  14 

12  14 


5:30 

5:31 

5:32 

5:33 

5:34 

5:15 

5:16 

5:3? 

5:38 


153 


•t 


\ 


117.  *h*f>  you  saved  to  your  current  location,  kou 

Buck  Booty  did  you  spend  on  moving  expanses  for 
•Rich  you  u«r*  not  or  will  not  k«  reimbursed? 

1U.  All  in  oil  ko*  satisfied  on  you  uith  your 
ICS  Bona  7 


199.  Contra Hy.  mrt  you  contacted  by  a  sponsor 

freo  your  • tu  coMtand  prior  to  your  PCS  moves? 


Aoount  I  _  S  |M} 

Dora  Not  Apply  Q -1 


Vary  Satisfied 
Soaewhat  Satisfied 
Ncitktr  Satisfied 
Bor  Diaaatiafitd 
Somewhat  Diaaatiafitd 
Vary  Diaaatiafitd 
Doe*  Not  Apply 


B 


i 


s 

a 

s 

0 


Always 
Uaually 
Sometimes 
tartly 
Ntvrr 
Data  Not  Apply 


1 

2 

\ 

4 

5 

6 


1:U 


Hi 


IPO.  Did  you  find  tht  oaaiatanct  of  tkt  aponaor 
Batful  io  ktlpint  you  and  your  faaily  adjuat 
to  your  Bt«  duty  station’ 


Vary  Hrlpful 
Somewhat  Hrlpful 
Neither  Helpful  nor  a  Hindrance 


Somewhat  of  a  Hindrance n 
Vary  Mick  of  a  HindranceH 
Deta  Not  ApplyQ 


1 


i:4(- 


SECTION  XIV;  NAVY  LIFE  ANP  SERVICES 

This  section  contains  items  about  various  aspects  of  Navy  lift.  Pltaat  indicate  ho*  satisfied 
yov  are  with  those  aspects  of  Navy  life. 


Itl.  Overall  Treataent  by  the  Navy 

192.  Career  Advanceaent 

193.  Training  Opportieuties 
Its.  Availability  of  Child  Cart 
IPS.  Adequacy  of  Child  Care 
196.  Cost  of  Child  Cart 

19?.  Total  Financial  Compensation 
191.  Navy  Rules  and  Regulations 

199.  Retireaent  benefits 

200.  Midi  cal  Care  for  Self 

201.  Medical  Care  for  Dependents  and  Family 

202.  Navy  Exchanges 

203.  Navy  CoOBiasaries 

204.  Availability  of  Housing 

205.  Quality  of  Housing 
200.  Ratal  Care  for  Self 
207.  Dental  Care  for  Faaily 
20S.  Treatment  by  Supervisors 

209.  Recreation  Facilities 

210.  Legal  Assistance 

211.  Job  Security 

212.  Aaplain  Services 

213.  Faaily  Service  Centers 

214.  Treataent  by  Civilians 


a  S  o 

4  S  o 

4  S  o 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  b 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 

^  m  sa  % 

4  S  * 

4  S  0 

4  S  0 


S:4* 

S:4* 

$:4t> 

S:S0 

S:S1 

s.s: 

S;SS 

S.S4 
S:5S 
S:Sb 
S;$* 
S.SF 
S:S9 
S:tiO 
S:bl 
S:t>: 
S:n3 
S  :t*4 
S.ns 
$:oh 
S:n* 
S:bS 
S:nU 
S;7d 
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— — — ■  ■  ”  ttcTlOH  XV:  *rrvn\»  Dtcmc* 

-  S2.*S  ’V£S :rS' """"" 

k»~ ‘s  g;  as,g.  ~  »£-» » >-  - — - - 


If  you  ha**  4^^4^n'h»*4i«'rwt»*k»  th,t 

*«**«"  tc  th* Mwm  "K°l* 
•™th-  _ _  « 


Iwy  □  * 
Undecided  □  2 

fM«t  y  S 

lA-ber  of 

oo«>  not  *ppJy  D*1 


sa«  ns  importance  OP  ns  factors  ku* 


Spouit'k  Attitude  Tousrd  th*  Nevy 
Spout*.  own  career/job 

Total  Faniiy 

«"  >•»■»•“”'  1Wi  w.  „e., 
flimtul  Ul~«"“  “>4  *  f  1 

Proai***  of  Traininf 

Promise.  of  A»*ir**»t  { 

Choice  of  Owrwtood  Duty  *»***•« 

Availability  of  Houaint 

Cost  of  3*ou*i«|- 

Quality  of  Available  “out in* 

Overall  S.tisfsctior.  uith  Navy  J* 
job  MAuUJion* 

.  Other  havy  Rule*  and  Reflations 
.  Dull*"**  of  Nsvy  Job 
.  u»e  of  P.rsonal  Talents  and  »ill»  i* 

.  potential  Civilian  Job  »on*fit» 

.  Potential  Civilian  Job  Orrortunitie* 

.  ^.faction  uith  Availability  of  Transport***™ 
.  satisfaction  uith  Cost  of  Tran.pen.tion 
.  Satisfaction  uith  Quality  f  Transportation 
.  Overall  Satisfaction  uith  Social  ‘TT 
.  Satisfaction  uith  Support  fro* 

>.  satisfaction  uith  Support  ff  Job-Courier, 
i.  Sot  isf act  ion  »i*b  fcwort  fro.  *»«*"• 

t.  Satisfaction  uith  Support  from  Friend. 

1.  Overall  Tif  Sptnt  uith  Fs.il/ 

I.  Ps.il/  Separation.  fee  to 

S.  fm».  Separatist  Sue  to  TAP  ofe  Other  M«™* 

S.  lalocation  tPCS)  **»•* 

7.  teiaburaooent  for  PCS  notes 

>t.  Frequency  of  PCS  Hove.  155 


*  nt  ! 
iffun 

£  2  j  i  i  *  £ 

1  2  S  A  »  *  7 

,  2  j  a  I  *  t 

j  2  S  a  S  *  ’ 

1  *  S  d  S  b  7 

»  J  S  -  *  *  7 

1  2  S  -  *  *  7 

»  2  i  -  *  *  7 

»  2  »  •  »  *  7 
1  J  >  *  *  ‘  1 

*  2  S  *  *  *  7 

|  2  S  «  *  *  7 

1  J  I  *  *  ‘  7 

1  1  1  *  1  4  1 
J  2  »  <  S  b  7 

j  2  J  4  S  b  7 

1  2  S  «  *  *  7 

1  2  1  *  *  1  7 
1  2  »  «  i  *  7 

j  2  J  d  S  b  7 

I  2  »  d  S  b  7 

1  2  S  *  S  b  7 

1  2  S  d  S  b  7 

i  2  S  d  S  *  J 
l  2  S  d  S  b  7 

|  2  S  *  S  •  2 

1  2  S  A  S  b  7 

1  2  S  «  *  *  7 

I  2  J  d  S  b  7 

I  2  S  d  S  b  7 
>  2  S  d  S  b  7 

1  2  S  *  S  b  7 

1  2  S  d  S  b  7 


b:M 

b:  24 

b:  2S 
0:20 
b:27 

b  21 

b:2» 

b:» 

b:  21 
b:  22 

b:  27 
b:5J 


*  a. 

t 


m 

r  •. 


/  i 


*/;  $  s  £ 

—  k  i  « 


/*.  i  i  .  t 

l  s  /  •  f  «  / 

£  Z  i  i  I  Z  £ 


249.  Stress  Ins  PCS  Moves 

250.  Availability  of  Navy  Faaily  Services 

251.  Quality  of  Navy  Faaily  Services 

252.  Cost  ef  Medical  Cart 

253.  Availability  of  Medical  Care 

254.  Quality  ef  Medical  Care 

255.  Cost  ef  Child  Care 

256.  Availability  ef  Child  Care 

257.  Quality  ef  Child  Care 
2SI.  Childrens  Schooling 

2S9.  Cost  ef  Counseling  Services 

2*0.  Availability  ef  Cotaiseling  Services  ] 

2*1.  Quality  ef  Counseling  Services  ] 

OF  THE  ITEMS  217  THROUGH  261.  WE  WOULD  LIKE  YOU  TO 
S  ITEMS  THAT  WERE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING 


00  BACK 
OR  STAY 


S  *  7 

S  *  7 
S  *  7 
S  *  7 
S  *  7 
S  *  7 
S  *  7 
S  *  7 
S  *  7 
S  *  7 
S  *  7 
S  *  7 
S  *  7 


AND  CIRCLE  THE  NUMERS  OF 
NC. 


[  If  there  are  ether  reasons  ia  port  ant  to  your 
decision  not  listed  above,  please  list  thes  here. 


*:«.SP 
.  «:S1 -S3 
*:S4-S6 
*:S"-S9 
6:60-62 


SECTION  XVI :  RETENTION  FACTORS  FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
UNDECIDED  OR  HAVE  DECIDED  TO  LEAVE 

If  you  have  decided  to  leave  the  Navy  at  the  end  ef  the  current  tens  or  MSR.  or  if  you  are 
imdeclded.  please  answer  the  questions  in  this  section.  If  you  have  decided  to  stay,  please  skip  these 
questions  and  go  on  to  Section  XVII.  ^ 

For  each  itee  below,  indicate  the  estent  to  which  the  change  in  those  aspects  ef  Navy  life  night 
have  wade  you  wore  likely  te  stay  in  the  Navy-. 


2*2.  If  the  quality  ef  child  cart  were  iaprvted? 
2*3-  If  the  cast  ef  child  care  were  reduced? 


e  K 

*  *  a  • 

*  *  c  c 

:  J  5-  ? 

«>  a,  ff  2? 
a.  r  w  - 

/  S  t  t 

p  ^  5 

/  '  /  ;  il 

i  S  I  i  ; 


2*4.  If  the  availability  of  child  cart  war*  increased? 

2*3.  If  fmaily  services  wart  increased? 

2*6.  If  batter  school*  for  children  vert  available? 

2*7.  If  the  availability  of  housing  vert  increased? 

2*1.  If  the  cost  of  housing  vert  reduced? 

2*0.  If  the  quality  of  housing  war*  isp roved? 

270.  If  transportation  services  ucre  improved? 

271.  If  bonuses  for  rt enlistment  vert  increased? 

272.  If  the  tAS  and  SAQ  were  increased? 

2?3.  If  the  basic  pay  were  increased? 

274.  If  there  vere  a  greater  range  of  special  allowances? 

275.  If  the  number  of  job  and  Navy  regulations  vere  reduced? 
2?6.  if  the  type  of  job  and  Navy  regulations  vert  changed? 
277.  If  you  received  more  support  from  your  job  supervisors? 
274.  If  you  received  more  support  froe  your  co-workers? 

270.  If  you  could  work  a  regular  40  hour.  '*0  to  S"  work  week? 

200.  If  the  n unbar  of  deployments  vere  decreased? 

201.  If  the  length  of  deployments  were  decreased? 

202.  If  the  number  of  TADs  were  decreased? 

203.  If  the  length  of  TADs  were  decreased? 

204.  If  PCS  moves  were  fully  rtiabursed? 

203.  If  the  Navy  provided  job  referrals  for  your  spouse 
in  PCS  moves? 

206.  If  the  Navy  decreased  the  frequency  of  PCS  moves? 

207.  If  the  Navy  decreased  the  nuabtr  of  PCS  moves? 

200.  If  the  Navy  assigned  you  to  only  on*  permanent 
home  base  during  your  Navy  career? 

209.  If  the  cost  of  medical  car*  were  reduced? 

290.  If  the  quality  of  medical  care  were  increased? 

291.  If  you  vere  given  the  choice  to  use  either  Navy  or 
Civilian  medical  car*  for  you  and  your  family? 

292.  If  the  Navy  provided  a  greater  rang*  of  famy  services? 


4  3 

4  3 

4  3 


4  5 

4  3 

4  3 


If  you  are  undecided,  have  you  been  offered  a  guaranteed 
assignment? 


294.  If  you  are  undecided  and  you  have  not  been  offered  a 
guaranteed  assignment,  bow  much  more  likely  would 
you  be  to  reenlist,  if  you  mere  offered  one? 


293.  Have  you  bean  offered  a  bonus  to  roomlist? 


Does  Not 


Yes 

Hal 

Wr 


3  i 
.  3 
J 


Extremely  More  likely 
Much  More  likely 
Somewhat  More  Likely 
Slightly  More  likely 
Net  likely 
Does  Net  Apply 

Yes 

No 

Does  Net  Apply 


§1 


*:*S 

6:66 

6:67 

6:66 

6:69 

6:70 

6:71 

*:73 

6:73 

6:74 

6: 75 

6:76 

6:7* 

6:73 

6:79 

6:10 

7:6 

7:7 

7:3 

7:9 

7:10 

7:11 

7:12 

7:13 

7:14 

7:15 
7:16 
'  "7:17 

7:16 


7:19 


7:20 


7:21 


15? 


tM.  Mm  it  the  Mount  of  beaus  you  hove  k«m  offered? 


397.  |w  noth  Mr*  lUoIy  «N)i  you  be  to  reenlist,  if 
your  kofnis  nm  increased* 


399.  If  you  kovo  net.  keen  off  trod  •  bonus,  how  mich 
aero  liholy  would  you  ko  to  enlist  if  you  kod 

kooo  offer ad  ooo? 


Amount  S 

Sots  Hot  Apply-^TT 


btraoely  Mora  Likely 
Much  More  Likely 
Seaevhet  Nora  Likely 
Slightly  Mora  Likely 
Hot  Likely 
Does  Mot  Apply 


7:21-10 


7:27 


Sstraaely  Nora  Likely 
Much  Mora  Likely 
Saowhst  Mora  Likely 
Slightly  Mora  Likely 
Mot  Likely 
Does  Not  Apply 


7:21 


SECT! OK  XVII:  AU  RESPONDENTS:  TOUR  OPINION 
ON  IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED 

For  ooch  it  os  kelow,  ploese  Indicate  the  asteat  to  Mich  these  laprovenents  ore  needed  in 
those  aspects  of  Navy  life. _ . 


399.  Quality  of  ehild  Core 

300.  Cost  of  Child  Caro 

301.  Availability  of  Child  Care 

302.  latent  of  Fooily  Services 

303.  Aval lability  of  Housing 

304.  ifeyy  Support  or  Allowances  for  the  cost  of  Mousing 
30».  Quality  of  Housing 

306.  Transportation  services 

307.  gas  and  SAQ 
309.  gosic  Fay 

309.  Special  Allowances 

310.  jm  Hours 

311-  Job  I  egoist Ians 
313.  Supervisor  Support 
313.  Co-worker  Support 
««.  Maker  of  Peployaents 
313-  Length  of  Peployaents 
31k-  Maker  of  TOYs 
3*7-  Length  of  TOYs 

319.  SoiOburseaent  Policies  for  PCS  Moves 
319-  Mousing  Referral  Services 
330.  job  Referral  Services 


//,  . 

/////; 

I  hi  If 

////// 


7:29 

7:10 

7:31 

7:32 

7:33 

7:34 

7:3S 

7:36 

7:37 

7:39 

7:19 

7:40 

7:41 

7:42 

7:43 

7:44 

7:4S 

7:46 

7:47 

7:49 

7-49 

7:30 


.158 


SCI.  Frequency  of  PCS  moves 
iZZ.  Cost  of  medical  esr* 
iZi.  Quality  of  medical  car* 
Sis.  Choice  of  medical  services 
Sis.  IUn;e  of  family  services 
Sio.  Spouse  support  services 


•.  5 

// 

/  -  f  i  * 

*  *  /  /  | 

|  |  -  t  i 

v  / ;  i  ?  * 

t  ^  1  X  £  a 


S  :  *  «  I  l 

£  £  S  S  ^  * 

*  $  *  2  *  2 

1  ?  3  4  5  6 

|  :  3  4  s  * 

1  2  3  4  3  * 

,  2  3  4  3  6 

1  2  3  4  3  6 

1  2  3  4  5  0 
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SIGMON  XVIII:  BUM.  N1LITAAT  CUUI  COUFUS 


If  pmr  ipwi  Is  la  the  allitary.  please  mm  tk*  rues t ions  ta  this  t  set  Ion.  If  your  taws* 
IS  aat  currently  la  any  knack  of  tk*  Amed  Fare**.  f>*ih  taip  this  section. 


FI 


teal  allitary  Conor  couple*  asy  ksve  pnblaas  or  srperiences  la  tk*  Navy  tkat  an  mime  ta  tkaa. 
"1*T  these  ftntlni  as  candidly  as  you  csa.  Flassa  da  aot  discus  yaur  aasoars  uith  your  *  route 
ymr  aasoars  oitk  tkosa  of  ymr  spouse  mtil  you  ban  flalskod  tk*  oatln  survey. 


***•  If  the  Navy  guaranteed  that  both  you  sad  ymr 
spouse  mold  be  assigned  In  the  saaa  geographic 
location,  ho*  Back  aora  likely  oould  you  be  to 
roula  ia  the  Navy? 


Catraaely  More  Likely 
Muck  Mon  Likely 
Soaaokat  Mere  Likely 
A  Little  Nora  Likely 
Not  Likely  at  All 
Boos  Not  Apply 


1 


It 


SIB.  tf  the  Nsvy  cheated  its  policy  to  alloa  both 
of  you  to  be  stationed  in  the  son*  ceamnd, 
ban  mch  nova  likely  would  you  be  to  reaain 
ia  the  Navy? 


Catronely  Non  Likely 
Nuk  Non  Likely 
donovhst  More  Likely 
A  Little  Non  Likely 
Not  Likely  at  All 
Does  Not  Apply 


d:7 


S2*.  If  the  Navy  provided  24 -hour  child  care, 

kou  mch  mn  likely  amid  you  be  to  rsaein 
ia  the  Navy? 


HO.  )f  the  Navy  extended  CHAMPUS  coverage  for 
•srltal  counseling  for  dust  career  cmples 
ia  the  private  sector,  hoe  auch  mn  likely 
amid  you  he  to  raaaia  in  the  Novy? 


SSI.  If  you  on  childless,  is  it  duo  to  difficulties 
io  coubiaiag  Nsvy  life  eith  parenthood'’ 


SS2.  Bo  you  think  tkat  the  Navy  should  take  dual 

carter  spouses  iato  account  by  deploying  each 
at  different  tines? 


SSI.  Bo  you  think  tkat  the  Navy  should  tots  dual 

career  spouses  into  account  by  having  a  greater 
lag  batmen  deployments? 


SS4.  Have  ymr  deployments  over  been  staggered  because 
•f  ymr  children? 


SSt.  If  one  of  you  were  to  loavo  the  Navy,  oho 
would  be  aore  likely  to  leave? 


SSb.  tk  what  astoat  does  ymr  spouse  support  yaur 
caraor  decisions'* 


SST.  Ta  what  astaat  does  ymr  spouse  support  yaur 
household  decisions? 


SSB.  Ia  asking  career  decisions,  abase  career 
it  given  precedence? 


Catrmily  Mon  Likely 
mch  More  Likely 
Bmewhst  More  Likely 
A  Little  Non  Likely 
Nat  Likely  st  All 
Boas  Not  Apply 


1 

2 

I 

4 

5 

« 


Satrmely  Non  Likely 
Much  Non  Likely 
Imowbat  Man  Likely 
A  Little  More  Ukely 
Not  Likely  ot  All 
Bees  Not  Apply 


g:g 


1:9 


Tot 

Uncertain 


No 

Boos  Not  Apply 


1 

2 

1 

4 


■  :  10 


Vo. 

Uncertain! 

*>L 

Bees  Not  Apply y 

Test 
Uncertain! 
No! 

Boas  Not  Apply!, 

*Sfl 

Bees  Net  Apply.  No  Children^ 


9:1) 


9:12 


1:13 


SelfQ  1  g:  14 

Spousen  2 
Sothlj  3 
NeitbsrQ  4 

Very  MuckQ  )  I; is 

SomakatM  2 
A  Littlejj  S 
Not  At  AllQ  4 


Very  Muck  Q  I 
Semwkct  2 
A  little  ‘  3 
Not  at  All  4 


Self 

Spouse 


8 


1 

2 


Both  about 

Sm*uy  □ 


9:16 


•  :)? 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  FIRST  SURVEY 
ON  FAMILY  FACTORS  AND  RETENTION 

KGROUND 

first  survey  was  distributed  to  about  5000  married  Navy  personnel  in  July  of 
.  The  survey  was  comprehensive,  containing  over  300  questions  about  the  many 
cts  of  Navy  life  and  about  the  decision  to  stay  or  leave  the  Navy. 

n  the  length  of  the  survey  and  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  fill  it  out,  we 
extremely  gratified  to  get  the  response  we  did.  Over  1500  people  —  one  out 
hree  ■—  took,  the  time  to  fill  it  out  and  return  in  to  us.  We  wish  Co  say  to 
of  you  "Thank  You". 

VT  DID  YOU  TELL  US? 

survey  results  are  so  rich  that  the  findings  are  very  difficult  to  summarize 
fly.  In  fact,  we  will  be  analyzing  the  data  and  issuing  reports  for  some  time 
ome.  Basically,  you  indicated  that  all  of  these  factors  are  critical  to  the 
ntion  of  Navy  personnel: 

o  opinion  and  support  of  the  spouse 
o  satisfaction  with  family  life  in  the  Navy 
o  satisfaction  with  the  Navy  job 

ilso  looked  at  how  people  intending  to  leave  the  Navy  differed  from  those  inten- 
{  to  stay.  Those  intending  to  leave  were  more  dissatisfied  with  more  aspects  of 
•  life  than  those  intending  to  stay.  But  many  persons,  whether  they  were  going 
itay  in  the  Navy  or  not,  were  dissatisfied  with  dental  and  medical  care  for  the 
.ly,  pay  and  benefits,  and  the  availability  and  quality  of  housing.  This  shows 
:  there  are  still  improvements  that  can  be  made  to  enhance  the  overall  quality 
Life  and  available  services  for  Navy  personnel. 

also  found  that  a  number  of  things  could  be  done  to  increase  the  retention  of 
f  personnel.  These  include: 

o  Decreasing  deployment  length  and  number 
o  Increasing  pay  and  other  financial  benefits 
o  Reducing  the  number  of  work  hours 
o  Providing  job  referrals  for  spouses,  especially 
during  PCS  moves. 

re  are  numerous  other  findings  that  are  described  in  the  final  report  for  the 
st  survey. 

W  WILL  THE  FINDINGS  BE  USED? 

realize  that  research  is  made  more  valuable  when  the  findings  are  used  by  policy 
ers  in  making  decisions  and  by  service  providers  within  the  Navy.  The  findings 
m  the  first  survey  are  being  communicated  to  Navy  policy  makers  at  all  levels, 
s  research  has  also  become  part  of  the  Navy-wide  initiative  to  improve  the  overall 
lity  of  life  for  Navy  families.  This  Initiative  will  grow  in  the  coming  years  as 
e  Family  Service  Centers  become  operational  around  the  world.  It  will  grow  as  the 
illy  Service  Centers  begin  to  offer  more  services  to  Navy  personnel  and  their  families 

s  is  a  very  brief  description  of  the  first  survey’s  results.  If  you  would  like  a 
iger  summary  of  the  findings,  please  fill  out  aqd  send  in  the  enclosed  postcard.  And 
:e  again... THANK  YOUtf! 
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NAVY  FAMILIES  AND  RETENTION 

FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


SPONSORED  BY:  NAVY  FAMILY  PROGRAM  OFFICE  OP-152/6  REPORT  CONTROL  SYMBOL:  OPNAV 


PRIVACY  ACT  STATEMENT 

The  authority  to  request  the  information  contained  on  the  questionnaire  is  5  U.S.C.  301.  Departmental  Reputations.  The 
information  will  he  used  by  the  OlTicc  of  Naval  Research,  the  Family  Support  Program  Division  (OP-152/6),  and  by  the 
Wcstinghcusc  Public  Applied  Systems  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  family  related  factors  play  a  role  in  the  decision  to  stay 
or  leave  the  Navy  and  to  assess  the  actual  retention  behavior  of  individuals  who  participated  in  the  original  survey  conducted  in 
the  summer  of  1981 .  Participation  in  this  survcy/rcscarch  Is  purely  voluntary. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Please  answer  the  question*  as  frankly  as  you  can.  THIS  IS  NOT  A  TEST— There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Vtfe  only  want 
to  know  how  YOU  think  and  feel.  However,  you  should  answer  every  question.  Your  answers  will  be  completely  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL.  No  one  in  the  Navy  wilt  ever  see  your  individual  answers. 

Your  answers  will  be  very  helpful  to  our  research.  To  help  insure  your  privacy,  we  prefer  not  to  have  your  name  on  the 
questionnaire.  We  have  assigned  you  an  identification  number  which  is  written  on  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  survey 
form.  This  identification  number  will  not  be  used  to  identify  your  answetv  The  completed  questionnaires  will  be  processed  by 
automated  equipment  which  will  summarize  the  answers  in  statistical  form.  Your  individual  responses  will  remain  strictly 
confidential  since  they  will  be  combined  with  those  of  many  other  persons. 

Your  participation  in  this  survey  is  entirely  voluntary.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  hope  you  enjoy  the  survey. 


JOB  AND  FAMILY  CHARACTERISTICS 


This  section  contains  questions  shout  your  duty  and  fleet  assignments  and 
some  questions  about  your  family.  Some  of  the  same  questions  appeared  in 
the  first  survey.  We  are  asking  them  again  to  see  if  there  were  any  changes 
since  the  last  survey.  Additionally,  we  want  to  know  how  they  affected  your 
retention  decision. 


1 


To  which  type  of  duty  are  you  assigned? 


^  What  is  your  current  assignment? 


3 


What  is  your  current  marital  status? 


Surface  Force _ (D 


Submarine  Force _ 

_□ 

Naval  Air 

n 

ftf-har 

n 

Pacific  Fleet 

_D 

Atlantic  Fleet 

JD 

Ashore  in  U.S. 

jd 

Ashore  Overseas 

_n 

Single,  Never  MarriedXI] 

Currently  Married _ 

JD 

Currently  Divorced 
or  Separated 

JD 

Currently  Widowed _ 

JD 

4 

5 


When  did  you  marry  your  current  spouse? 
Please  write  in  the  year  and  month: 


Does  your  current  spouse  have  any 
military  experience? 


Year  Month 


Yes - 1 — I  Does  Not  

no _ □  Appl* — □ 


^  If  yes,  which  branch? 


7  If  your  spoure  is  not  now  in  the  military, 
does  he/she  currently  have  a  civilian  job? 


Currently  in  Kavy _ 

Currently  in  Other 
Armed  Services  Branch 

Formerly  in  Navy _ 


n 

n 

n 


Formerly  in  Other  _ 
Armed  Services  Branch  XJ 


Does  Not  Apply. 


XU 


Yes- 

No 

JD 

•< 

■ 

n 

No _ 

JD 

Does  Not  , _ 

Apply  _  J_J 


Does  Not 
Apply  _ 


o 


8  Is  your  family  currently  living  where 
you  are  stationed? 


r 


Did  your  spouse  support  your  most  recent 
decision  to  stay  in  the  Navy? 


Yes - O 

No  _ £— I 


Don't  Know 

Does  Net 
Apply - 


13 

n 


3 


How  important  was  your  spouse's  opinion 
to  you  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
stay  in  the  Navy? 


n 


Very  Important  _ 

Quite  Important _  _ □ 

Somewhat  Important _  _n 

Not  Important  At  Al 1  i  1 
Does  Not  Apply _  _□ 


IDid  your  spouse  try  to  influence  your 
decision  to  stay  or  leave  the  Navy? 


Yes _ Q 

No _ □ 


Don '  t  Know 

Does  Not 
Apply - 


□ 

n 


o 


- _ - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ... _ _ -  _ _ _ — _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _  o 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  RETENTION 

*he  previous  survey  asked  you  to  look  at  various  factors  which  might  have 

related  to  your  intention  at  that  time  of  either  staying  or  leaving  the  . — ... - 

lavy.  The  present  questions  are  concerned  with  similar  factors  which  might  ®  _  , 

lave  related  to  the  decision  that  you  subsequently  made  to  scay  in  the  tfavy.  | 


How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  most  recent 
decision  to  stay  in  the  Navy? 


At  the  time  of  your  most  recent  retention 
decision,  how  seriously  did  you  consider 
a  civilian  job  when  deciding  to  stay  in 
the  Navy? 


Did  you  feel  that  you  had  a  good  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  civilian  job  that  was  equal  to 
or  more  satisfying  than  your  Navy  job? 


Very  Satisfied 

JJ 

O 

Ouite  Satisfied 

n 

Somewhat  Satisfied _ 

n 

Not  S-tis^ied 

jj 

9 _ 

Very  Seriously - 

jj 

Quite  Seriously 

jj 

Somewhat  Seriously - 

jj 

Not  Seriously - 

-D 

_ 0  _ 

Excellent  Opportunity 

a 

T. 

Very  Good  Opportunity 

D 

_ o 

Fair  Opportunity 

JJ 

No  Opportunity 

-O 

Did  Not  Consider. 

-O 

1  ft  S 


o 


T7~ 


15 


better  (c.g.,  wore  employers  seeking 
employees)  and  more  jobs  available? 


-|  g'  At  che  time  of  your  mosc  recent  retention  decision,  what  role  did  Che 
XO  following  factors  play?  That  is,  did  they  play  a  negative  role  (  a  dis¬ 
incentive  for  staying),  a  neutral  role  (no  effect  or  net  applicable),  or 
a  positive  role  (an  incentive  for  staying).  Circle  one  response  for  each 
of  Che  following  factors: 


a. 

b. 

c. - 

d. 


Satisfaction  with  Navy  Job. 


Spouse's  Attitude  Toward  Navy. 


Choice  of  Guaranteed  Duty  Assignment. 
Total  Family  Income _ 


e.  Use  of  Personal  Skills  in  Navy  Job. 

f.  Cost  Of  Medical  <?*re 

g.  Challenge  of  Navy  Jab  . 

h.  Overall  Time  Spent  with  Family _ 

1.  Availability  of  Medical  Care - 

J ■  Bonuses  for  Re-enlistment - 

k. 

l. 


Family  Separation  Due  to  Deployment 

Financial  Allowances  and  Benefits _ 

Promises  of  Assignment _ _ _ 


Military  vs.  potential  civilian  jib  opportunities 

Military  vs.  potential  civilian  job  benefits _ 

Navy  Rules  and  Regulation* 

Promises  of  Training _ 


n. 

o. 

P- 

q- 

r.  Frequency  of  PCS  Moves  _ 

s.  Quality  of  Housing _ 

t.  Social  Support. _ 

u.  Support  from  Co-workers  and  Friends 


v.  Availability  and  Quality  of  Navy  Family  Services 

w.  Child  Care  Availability _ _ 

x.  Schooling  for  Children  . . .  — — 


Nega- 

Neu¬ 

Posi¬ 

tlve 

tral 

tive 

< 

- 

> 

< 

- 

> 

< 

- 

> 

< 

- 

>• 

< 

i 

- 

> 

1 

< 

f 

- 

> 

<  ■ 

- 

> 

<  1 

- 

> 

<  j 

Mm 

> 

<  j 

- 

> 

i 

<  i 

i 

- 

> 

<  i 

- 

> 

<  j 

- 

> 

• 

<  i 

- 

e 

> 

<  I 

- 

> 

< 

- 

> 

< 

- 

> 

< 

- 

> 

< 

- 

> 

< 

- 

> 

< 

- 

> 

< 

_ 

> 

<  • 

_ 

> 

n 


left 

Very  Likely 

-O 

— 

been 

Quite  Likely 

_o 

Somewhat  Likely  — 

— o 

Not  Likely 

_o 

"l^TOf  the  Items  listed  above,  please  go  back  and  circle  the  letter  (a  to  *)  of 
X  /  the  five  positive  factors  that  were  your  »asc  Important  reasons  for  staying. 
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FAMILY  SERVICE  CENTERS 

— ; 

9 

The  Navy  has  begun  establishing  Family  Service  Centers  (FSCs)  at  in¬ 
stallations  around  the  world.  This  section  contains  some  questions  about 
your  experiences  with  these  centers. 

J 

O  Are  you  aware  of  the  Navy's  program  to 
XO  establish  and  maintain  Family  Service 
Centers  (FSCs)? 

Yes  I~1 

No _ 0 

\ 

1 

*f  Q  is  there  such  a  Center  at  your  current 
X>r  Installation? 

Yes__0 

No _ D 

Don't  , — | 

Know  1  1 

i 

<i 

0 

Have  you  or  members  of  your  family  ever 
aev  used  a  Family  Service  Center  (either  at 

Yes,— D 

No _ D 

Does  Not— 

Apply  1  1 

i 

i 

your  present  installation  or  elsewhere)? 

i 

*\"\  If  yes,  for  what  purposes  did  you  or  your  family  members 
ArfXcenter?  Check  all  that  apply: 

use  the 

a.  Infr^mation  and  Referral  F~1  j , 

Education 

n 

b.  Counseling  -  Marriage/ 
Individual/Families/’ 
Children - - — — 

j .  Consumer  Education - 

lr .  t*s*l  Aaaiaranra 

-XI 

n 

c.  General  Family 
Assistance 

1 .  Spouse  Employment 

Referral 

n 

d.  Newcomer  Orientation _ 

_□ 

m.  Assistance  or 

n 

Counseling 

i — j 

e.  Retirement  Affairs - 

n 

During  Deployment - 

_ LJ 

f.  Crisis  Intervention - 

_D 

n.  Does  Not  Apply 

_ □ 

g.  Relocation  Assistance _ 

-D 

o.  Other  (Please  Specify) 

h.  Financial  Counseling  _ 

_D 

22 


23 


If  you  have  uued  such  services,  did  you 
have  any  problems  in  gaining  access  to 
the  Center  and  its  services? 


If  you  have  used  such  services,  what  is 
your  overall  assessment  of  the  quality 
of  the  services  that  you  received? 


Yes — CD  Does  Not 

No _ □  - 


n 


Excellent 
V*»y  Good. 

Good _ 

Fair _ 

Poor _ 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


Docs  Not  Apply. 


n 
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^  4  Arc  there  any  comments  you  would  like  to  make  about  family  factora  or 
other  factora  that  affect  retention* in  the  Navy?  If  so,  pleaae  consent 
below: 


25 


Please  read  the  following  notes  and  provide  the  requested  information  on 
the  enclosed  postcard,  if  appropriate.  Mail  the  poatcard  separately— do 
not  return  it  with  the  questionnaire. 


NOTE  1:  COPY  OF  FIRST  SURVEY  SUMMARY 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  the  first  survey  suaoary  (24  pages),  fill  in  your 
name  and  mailing  address  on  the  enclosed  postcard. 


NOTE  2:  FAMILY  SERVICE  CENTERS 

Ue  would  like  to  hold  a  limited  number  of  telephone  discussions  about 
Family  Service  Centers  with  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  who  have 
used  these  Centers.  If  you  have  had  any  experiences  with  these  Centers 
which  you  would  like  to  discuss,  please  so  indicate  on  the  enclosed 
postcard. 

A  self-addressed  scamped  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  use  in  returning  the 
survey  questionnaire.  Please  return  the  completed  questionnaire  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Defense  Technical  Information  Center  QL2  copies) 

ATTN:  OTIC  DDA-2 

Selection  and  Preliminary  Cataloging  Section 
Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 


Library  of  Congress 

Science  and  Technology  Division 

Washington,  DC  20540 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  4420E 
800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 


(3  copies) 


Naval  Research  Laboratory 
Code  2627 

Washington,  DC  20375 


Office  of  Naval  Research 
Director  of  Technology  Programs 
Code  200 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 


(6  copies) 


